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Overland{Monthly Announcements for 1894. 


FROM ‘*‘ THE LONGEST 
HE especial 

feature of the 

OVERLAND MONTH- 

LY in 1894 will be its 

illustrated articles 

. about the Pacific re- 

gion :—that is, about 

California, Oregon, 

and Washington; 

the Rocky Moun- 

tain States and Ter- 

ritories ; British Columbia and Alaska; 
Mexico,and Central and South America; 
Hawaii, and the other Pacific islands; 
Japan, China, and Corea. These articles 
will range from thorough studies of va- 


JETTY IN THE WORLD.” 


rious industries and social phases, to 
bright sketches of travel, exploration, 
and adventure, of character types and 


picturesque traits. 


° 


> 
- 
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The abundant illustrations will be of 


such quality as may 


examples (all taken 
past year) in this 
these, they will be 


be judged from the 
from issues of the 
prospectus. Like 
made from washes, 


pen-drawings, photographs, and _paint- 
ings ; and they will be of greater variety 
in subject and manner than these few 
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Photo by John Rea 


THE BEDCHAMBER, FROM 


selections can possibly show. We can, 
perhaps, scarcely hope to show improve- 
ment over these next year in the beauty 
and delicacy of the blocks, and in artis- 
tic printing from them; for a compari- 
son with the best work of the sort done 
elsewhere will show that we are doing 
all that is possible anywhere. Even in 
the past year, the great step has been, 
not that we are able to get better blocks, 
but that we can now get in San Fran- 
cisco blocks scarcely distinguishable 
from the best Eastern work ; three only 
of those in this prospectus were made 
in the East. But our artists are every 
year learning better the art of magazine 
illustration ; and we ourselves shall be 
able to widen the range and interest of 
our subjects for illustration very con- 
siderably. 

We add a few out of many comments 
upon our illustrations in the past year: 


““CAMPING IN MENDOCINO,” 


The April OvERLAND is a portfolio of lovely 
landscapes. The only regret—and it is a regret— 
connected with the illustrations of the ‘‘ Forest 
Trees of the Sierra Nevada ” is that they are printed 
on both sides of the pages, and in cutting them out 
for preservation, one or the other is lost to sight.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Such pictures as those which accompany the ar- 
ticle ** Christmases and Christmases,” have never 
been excelled for delicacy and finish, even in the 
periodicals of Paris. —Saze Francisco Chronicle. 

Illustrated with views, three or four of which are 
to be described only by the word wonderful. Mirror 
Lake, after a photograph, is a fascinating study. 
One of the washes with which Mr. Peixotto accom- 
panies Mr. Caldwell’s ‘* California,” is exquisite.— 
Boston Pilot. 


We wish to lay emphasis on the fact 
that these illustrated articles, like all 
other articles in THE OVERLAND, will 
be free of advertising taint. This re- 
iteration of our often announced policy 
is made because we have had repeatedly 
in the past year to refuse requests that 
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we publish—for a consideration—some 
attractive illustrated article, covertly 
written in some one’s financial interest. 
No article will appear in THE OVERLAND 


our careful selection of writers can 


make them. 
If THE OVERLAND does not by this 
course receive as much profit from the 








FROM ‘“ MIRROR LAKE,”’ 


that is not in good faith what it appears 
to be. Articles concerning the indus- 
tries, resources, or charms, of any region 
will bear responsible signatures, and 
may be_depended on to be as exact as 


increased confidence of the public as it 
loses by rejecting advertising offers, it 
must accept the loss: that the Pacific 
communities receive a real benefit from 
our course in this respect we are certain. 
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NOTHER trait 
that it will be a 
special care of the 
editors to pre- 
serve and in- 
crease during the 
year is that 
individual 
character, 
that vividness in stories and 
sketches, freshness in out- 
door articles, independence 
in criticism, which have been 
uniformly recognized in THE 
OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

No type of comment is so 
frequently in our exchanges 
as the following : 

Taking us into the atmosphere of virgin hills, and 
great forests, and clear waters. The stories have 
individuality, the editorials vigor, and the criticisms 
courage —Sacramento Record- Union, 

Redolent of the country in which it is published, 
and full of information as to its characteristics, his- 
tory, and progress. English readers will do well to 
obtain it; they may spend many 
pleasant hours over its pages.— 
Liverpool (England) Mercury. 

It is the most sprightly magazine 
we have seen, with not a dull line 
in it, and thioughout original and 
highly New York 
Union, 

‘THE OVERLAND succeeds in ca- 
tering to the taste with great suc- 
cess ; its stories, as the /owrna/ has 
often had occasion to remark, hav- 
ing a freshness and originality not 
always found in other literary efforts 
of the class. —/ndianapolis Journal, 


attractive. — 


SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Illustrated 
Articles :— 


Of the many 
illustrated ar- 
ticles that will 
be published 
in 1894,the fol- 
lowing are 








now in preparation, and will appear in 
early numbers :— 

A Voyage Northward. By F. De La- 
guna. 

An account of an Alaskan trip. 

The Hop-Growing Industry. By Ma- 
bel H. Closson. 


Poems of the Northwest. By Ella 
Higginson, Herbert Bashford, and 
others. 


This will be a group of poems of places in Oregon 
and Washington, 
accompanied with 
beautiful illustra- 
tions o/ each place; 
the plan will be 
similar to that of 
the poems of Cali- 
fornia in the issue 
uf last September. 

It is probable 
that similar groups 
of poems and pic- 
tures of other parts 
of Pacific region 
will be published 
from time to time. 





Pacific Coast Oysters. By 
. G. C ooper. 

A careful scientific study by a 
Vice-President of the California 
Academy of Sciences. 

Butterflies that come to 
Town. By Mary Bamford. 

A popular science sketch. 

The Whistling Buoy. By 
Lester Bell. 

American Military Art- 
ists. By Alvin H. Syden- 
ham. 

This will be illustrated by photographs of Rem- 
ington and Zogbaum, the principal artists treated, 
and by examples of their work. 

Micronesia. By lsatah Bray. 

Captain Bray was for many years captain of the 
Morning Star, missionary vessel in the South Sea. 

A Story of the Oregon Tratl. By /. B. 
Rhinehart. 

An Indian-fighting episode. 

In the Stronghold of the Piutes. 
Jones Adams. 


By 






































BOUGUEREAU’S ‘‘ THE 


BROKEN PITCHER.” 


FROM ‘“‘ FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST 








later :— 





surroundings, and their works. 


our artists. 


Several articles on Outdoor Sports in 


California, by PAz/ Weaver,_/r. 


Several outing and descriptive articles 


by Charles S. Greene. 


; One or more articles 
by Ernest C. Petxotto,concerning Pacific today. 
Coast Artists Studying in Paris, their 
These Seixas. 
will be illustrated by Peixotto himself, 
and by reproductions from others of 
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A whimsical witchcraft tale. 


/ESID ES these, the fol- Netje. By Marie Frances Upton. 
lowing will be more 
definitely announced 


A love story:in a studio. 
Parad’s Nugget. By Annette Cham- 


berlain. 
A study of the relics of old times in the mines of 


Romance of a Dummy. By Salome 


A story of San Francisco. 

The Soul of Katulani and Katana. 
By Mabel H. Closson. 

Hawaiian Legends. 

Sister Felicia. By Ida H. Blochman. 

A story of Monterey. 

Van Lennep’s Cowardice. By John E. 


Still other illustrated articles will be yy-J/ahon. 


announced from time to time. 
Serials :— 





A story of the Oregon forest. 


Short Stories :— 


MONG _- the 
large number 
that will be 
published dur- 
ing the year, the 
following may be 





iy ' taken as exam- 
wt, ples :— 
_ One Way to Get 
é . a Ranch. By /.D. 
; Mason. 


A story based on the real and very 
strange history of one of the early Califor- 
nian adventurers 

The Magic Pot. By Leonard 
Kip. 


HE OVERLAND 
MonTHLY will con- 
tain no long serial 
during 1894, but sev- 
eral short ones, occu- 
pying from three to 
five numbers, will be 
published. Of these, 
we are prepared to announce :— 
Bulullicoo. By Chas. E. Brimblecom. 


A fantastic romance of prehistoric California. 


After the Fire. By 7. S. Burnap. 


A story of Indian warfare. 





FROM ‘“‘AMONG THE DIGGERS OF TWENTY YEARS AGO.” 





























VERES(CHAGIN’S “ THE 


WALL 


OF 


SOLOMON.’ 


FROM ‘‘ FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST.”’ 
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FROM ‘‘ THE FOOTSTEPS OF PELE.” 


A Case of Heredity. By Ella Beecher 
Gitt ings. 

A character study in the State of Washington. 

A Go-Between Bureau. By Anna C. 
Murphy. 

A story of Southern California. 

Little Manuel. By C. M. Tilden-Brun. 


An incident of a California insane asylum. 























HE high rank of 
THE OVERLAND 
MONTHLY in 
Poems, Sketches, 
Criticism, and pa- 
pers on Public 
Topics will be 
maintained; also 


Several stories by //ora Haines Loug- its careful and independent editorial de- 


head are also promised. 


partments. 
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THE CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


plated a trip to California at 
some time or other. These, 
it is hoped, will see the wis- 
dom of rousing themselves 


« 


site from dozing by their winter 
Paps. ‘ firesides, when agriculture is 
AZ 


tt ee, at a standstill, and of build- 

mage ing up a store of healthy and 
happy memories for them- 
selves by a winter visit to the 
West Coast, where all is like springtime 
in the East, and during the coming win- 


~~ <—, 
‘Sw 





A BRIEF account of the California 
Midwinter International Exposition, 
past, present, and future, might seem 
to the observing readers of San Fran- 
cisco papers, but old straw rethrashed, 
but the object here is to place before 
the general public, and Eastern readers 
particularly, a concise history and de- 
scription of the coming Fair, with a few 
of the pleasures and profits which may 
be expected from a visit to this far 
Western land. 

There is throughout the country a 
large class of well-to-do people, with 
whom the bread and butter problem 
has ceased to be a question of struggle, on. raner 
summer and winter, who have contem- o. u. DE YouNG, PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 

VoL. XXIL.—36. (Copyright, 1893, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) All rights reserved. 
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THE SITE, BEFORE 


ter there will be the added inducement 
of the Fair, and of the low rates of 
travel promised on account of it. 

The best time to come to California 
is in the winter. The time also to in- 
vest in California properties is before 
the Nicaragua Canal and competing 
steamship lines and railroads, with the 
consequent opening of the markets of 
the East and of the world to our pro- 
ducts, place them on a greater profit- 


bearing basis than ever before. And 
seeing will be believing, for many 


people, the opportunities of the land, 
whose very wastes may be converted in- 
to gardens by expenditure of capital in 
canals and ditches to bring down from 
the adjoining mountains their abundant 
waters. The best time to see will be 
during the Midwinter Fair, when pro- 
ducts may be studied, and will invite to 
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International Exposition. 


AUGUST 2s, 1803 


a journey to the regions themselves, 
where they were produced ; and if some 
of the more charming valleys come 
under the inspection of the discerning 
man of free means, it will not take him 
long to see what he has missed, to pull 
up stakes, and come and join the rapidly 
growing colonies of Eastern people who 
make up the cultured society of many 
prosperous California towns. 

The exposition is no longer merely a 
creature of the imagination of a few 
audacious, energetic men, but a solid, 
noisy, bustling reality. The confusion 
of puffing engines, buzzing saws, and 
shouted orders, increased by the un- 
ceasing s/accato accompaniment of ham- 
mers, conveys a most vivid notion of 
the haste with which the builders are 
now converting the swiftly planned 
ideas into tangible objects. 











aly: 
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MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. A. PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT, 
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BREAKING GROUND FOR THE FAIR, AUGUST 25, 1893. 


Not more than six months since, Mr. 
M. H. de Young, a California Com- 
missioner to the Columbian Exposition, 
found that several foreign exhibitors 
were desirous of exhibiting in some 
other large city of the United States 
after the close of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. This appeared to be an invaluable 
vpportunity for placing anew the advan- 
tages of his State before the world, 
offering a surer, if less alluring, bonanza 
in agriculture, climate, and health, than 
ever the rocker and sluice-box yielded. 
He lost no time in pointing out to these 
men the advantages of the winter cli- 
mate of the metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast for the purposes of the Exposi- 
tion, and secured from many of them 
promises to exhibit, in case the plan 
proved feasible. Some of them entered 
the scheme with enthusiasm, and the 
next step was to call together a few 
Californians who were in Chicago. 


Mr. De Young, who had called the 
meeting, briefly outlined the proposed 
plan, and demonstrated to their satis- 
faction its practicability. 

It seemed to many who heard of the 
enterprise when first boldly declared, 
that it would prove merely a soap-bub- 
ble party, where the audacious schemers 
might enjoy the contemplation of their 
own exaggerated reflections for a brief 
period before they collapsed. Soon, 
however, the country realized the sub- 
stantial nature of the plan of operations 
adopted, and the applause of the press 
of the country succeeded their ridicule. 
The Governor and the Mayor expressed 
themselves as heartily in favor of the 
project, and started to work at once. 

In Chicago the work was also going 
on. The first meeting called by Mayor 
Ellert failed by the apathy of its mem- 
bers, but the energy of the Chicago 
workers was unimpeded by lack of con- 
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MECHANICAL ARTS BUILDING, EDWARD R. SWAIN, ARCHITECT, 
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fidence. They had caught the go-ahead 
spirit of hustling Chicago, and deter- 
mined to go on even if their friends at 
home held back. A second meeting was 
called at Chicago on June 11th, at which 
one hundred men attended, the major- 
ity being prominent foreign exhibitors, 
who expressed a desire to go to Califor- 
nia. At this meeting, $41,500 was sub- 
scribed inside of thirty minutes, which 
seemed to give the scheme a marked im- 
petus. 

Through the efforts of the Chicago 
committee and Mr. R. Cornely, in four 
days they had on their list 4400 signa- 
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tire control of the exposition ; of these 
four members were to be chosen from 
the country and five from the city. Five 
city members were elected on June 3oth 
and thereafter the Fair was under the 
control of the following committee: M. 
H. de Young, Irwin C. Stump, Robert 
B. Mitchell, P. N. Lilienthal, Colonel 
A. Andrews, of San Francisco, and E. 
J. Gregory of Sacramento, J. H. Neff 
of Colfax, Fulton G. Berry of Fresno, 
J. S. Slauson of Los Angeles, the coun- 
try members not having been chosen 
until July 15. 

A permanent organization was effect- 





Photo by Andrews. 


GRADING THE SITE, 


tures, every one representing a display 
of real worth, only the best being taken. 
It had been the design from the first to 
take only the best,— quality instead of 
quantity. 

The Board of Trade appointed a com- 
mittee of fifty, made up from all phases 
of commercial life, from which the May- 
or appointed an executive committee of 
eleven, on June 20, to undertake a defi- 
nite organization. 

Finally, they appointed an executive 
committee of nine, who should have en- 


ed on July 8, with the following officers : 
President and Director-General, M.' H. 
de Young; Vice-President, Irwin C. 
Stump ; Treasurer, P. N. Lilienthal. 

Through the efforts of the executive 
committee a bill was passed through 
Congress during the first days of the 
extra session, whereby the foreign ex- 
hibitors in Golden Gate Park are grant- 
ed the same privileges, as to customs 
duties, as at Jackson Park, an act which 
stamps the Fair as an International 
Exposition. 




















1893.] 


Three months from the time 
the first meeting was called to- 
gether in Chicago by M. H. de 
Young, on August 25, the Fair 
had sufficient funds in its 
hands and sufficient subscrip- 
tions secured to warrant the 
formal dedication of the ex- 
position in Golden Gate Park, 
west of Strawberry Hill. The 
great crowd which assembled 
on that day—some sixty thou- 
sand people—gave evidence of 
the widespread interest awak- 
ened. 

Under the shelter of Straw- 
berry Hili in Golden Gate 
Park, within three miles of the 
booming surf of the blue Paci- 
fic, the ceremonies of dedica- 
tion and of breaking soil were 
held beneath the usual clear 
sky of a California summer. 

After a grand parade of mil- 
itary and civic organizations, 
terminating at the chosen site, 
the ceremonies were opened 
by speeches from the promi- 
nent promoters of the enter- 
prise, outlining the history of 
its growth and its future path. 

In the course of the exercises, Direc- 
tor-General De Young, after an appro- 
priate speech, took up a silver spade 
and broke ground for the first time. 

As soon as the spade struck the soil, 
the word was given toa gang of grading 
teams ; the scoops were dropped into the 
sand, and the work of leveling off the 
site began in good earnest. 

Among the other notable features of 
the programme was the speech by Irving 
M. Scott, the chief of the builders of the 
Charleston, San Francisco, and Mon- 
terey, wherein he expressed himself 
gracefully in an apt simile, comparing 
the day’s ceremonies to the launching 
of a great ship. 

After a prayer offered by Rabbi Voor- 
Sanger, the multitude dispersed, con- 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. A, PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT. 


vinced of the success ot the undertaking; 
if pluck and energy, backed by careful 
judgment, could secure it. 

Since that time, no stone has been 
left unturned to carry the work on to 
completion at once. Profiting by the 
admirable example of thorough organi- 
zation at Chicago, the departments of 
the California Exposition were efficient- 
ly established. 

The work in the offices is not more 
energetic than the scene at the grounds. 
The Mechanical Arts Building has the 
start, with the second floor nearing 
completion ; followed closely by the 
Manufacturers and Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, and the more substantial Fine Arts 
Building. Of course it were ridiculous 
to expect the buildings of the California 
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Exposition to rival in magnificence 
Aladdin’s palaces at the Columbian Ex- 
position, the largest of which would 
cover more than half the area set aside 
in Golden Gate Park ; but there will be 
a number of picturesque structures of 
Oriental type, which will compare very 
favorably with the lesser buildings at 
Jackson Park, in beauty of architecture 
as well as in dimensions. These will 
offer the tourist, even if ‘he has been to 
the Grand Court of Honor, an opportu- 
nity to spend a delightful winter. 

Some sixty acres of the Park have 
been devoted to this purpose. This 
space will be covered by five exposition 
buildings, grouped about a central con- 
cert valley, from the center of which 
is to rise an electric tower two hundred 
and sixty feet in height. This tower 
will be covered with incandescent 
lamps, and surmounted by two search 
lights which will throw their beams on 
the fountains and banks of flowers about 


ATION. 


its base, or light up with silvery rays, 
the cascade on Strawberry Hill toward 
the ocean, and bring into a halo of light 
the merry boating parties on the lake 
at its base, spanned by picturesque 
bridges, or show the Coliseum-like ob- 
servatory on the summit. 

Without the main group of Fair 
buildings are to be the many private 
concessions from the Midway Plaisance, 
and some that never appeared in Chi- 
cago. 

The largest structure is the Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts Building, 462 
feet long by 237 feet wide, designed by 
A. Page Brown in the Moorish style. 
The effect of this airy architecture, 
when executed in staff, is quite as 
pleasing to the eye as if done in stone. 
Broad aisles, crossing each other at 
right angles, will separate the selected 
array of much that is best at Jackson 
Park. Overlooking the main flocr is a 
gallery, about thirty-five feet wide, ex- 
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IN THE GOLDEN GATE CONSERVATORY. 


tending completely around the interior, 
from which the moving throng below, 
jostling like conflicting tides, may be 
studied, as well as the general arrange- 
ment of the booths. Here many a 
rainy evening will be made delightful 
by brilliant electric lights, and the fine 
music of foreign bands. The Eastern 
visitor will forget the snows of winter 
with the scent of the early violets in 
his button-hole, or the brilliancy of the 
luxuriant chrysanthemums of his wife’s 
corsage bouquet. 

Above the gallery there is a third 
floor, some fifty teet from the main 
floor, opening into a roof garden of 
palms, fuchsias, chrysanthemums, and 
the many hardy outdoor plants of a 
California winter, which will be more 
closely massed in the four great exterior 
towers. The lighting of this building 
by hundreds of incandescent lamps out- 
lining its main features, and the fainter 
diffused lights behind the eight Moorish 
arcades, will turn it into a fairy palace. 

Next in size, and equally pleasing, 


will be the Mechanical Arts Building, 
designed by Edward R. Swain. So far 
as the requirements of shape,—one hun- 
dred and sixty feet by three hundred 
and twenty-four feet, will allow,—the 
spirit of the architecture of the Indian 
temples has been skillfully adapted, as 
all will admit who see the gorgeous 
broad archway of the main entrance, 
flanked by gilded kiosks and tall prayer 
towers. The detail of this entrance is 
most elaborately developed in imitation 
of the tile work of the Indian temples. 
The prevailing color treatment about 
the entrance is to be of gold. The 
spiritual quiet of an Indian temple is 
carried no farther than the exterior, 
however, for there will be whirling 
wheels enough to make her head swim 
who has been dragged unwillingly by 
an unappreciative husband from the 
French bonnets and laces of the Manu- 
factures Building to the “horrid, greasy, 
noisy machines.” 

The nervous may take refuge around 
one of the two large fountains in the 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING. C. 


center of the buildings operated by the 
pumping exhibit surrounding them. 

Immediately in the rear of this build- 
ing is the boiler house, containing thirty 
boilers of one hundred horse-power each, 
to operate the electric lights and ma- 
chinery of the exhibit. 

The night effect of electric lights on 
the rich coloring of this building, and 
the outline of incandescent lamps on 
dome, tower, and eaves, will be superior, 
if possible, to the Moorish building. 

Before describing the next building 
in size, Agricultural and Horticultural 
Hall, which is not of Oriental type, we 
will glance at the two remaining build- 
ings of the Exposition itself, smaller in 
dimensions, but by no means to be 
elbowed out of recognition by their 
more pretentious companions. 

To the north of the central light tower 
and valley of flowers is to be the most 
uniquely attractive building of the group, 
designed by C. C. McDougal. It is to 


bea permanent feature of the Park, after 
it has served its purpose as the Building 
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of Fine Arts and Decorative Arts. Back 
about forty feet from the general road- 
way surrounding the concert valley, it 
will be found, yellow as the sands and 
rocks of the upper Nile, amid severely 
plain surroundings, guarded at the ap- 
proach by twoimmense sphinxes. The 
general idea of the building seems to 
be Egyptian, with a Siamese treatment 
of the entrance to the vestibule, which 
stands out prominently from the main 
structure. The most prominent feature 
of the vestibule is the Siamese emblem, 
the elephant’s head. The Egyptian 
pyramidal dome on the vestibule, and 
the sacred emblem of the winged globe 
in the frieze xmid the many historic bas- 
reliefs, dominate the Indian idea. With- 
in, the vestibule is designed to carry out 
the idea of an Egyptian temple, filled 
with massive columns, modeled after 
those on the Nile. 

In the main structure there is a cen- 
tral court of statuary, from which the 
surrounding exhibition rooms may be 
entered, and these in turn communicate 
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with each other. Surrounding this court 
above is to bea gallery for water colors. 
The interior decoration of the building 
is to be strictly in harmony with its ex- 
terior ; the friezes and wainscoting are 
to be grotesque with the sacred ibis, 
conventional emblems, and figures. 

At the southwest end of Concert Val- 
ley, beyond the fountain, will be founda 
structure as light in appearance as the 
Fine Arts Building is substantial. The 
Administration Building is another work 
of A. Page Brown’s, and combines Cen- 
tral Indian and Siamese features in a 
light, graceful structure, consisting of a 
central dome, over an enclosed square 
corridor with pavilions at the four cor- 
ners. In these are to be located the 
offices of management, the department 
of publicity and promotion, the foreign 
department, assembly rooms for foreign 
commissioners, press headquarters, the 
post-office, the bank, and information 
bureau ; in short, the brain which is to 
move the exposition. Thecentral dome 
is to be handsomely decorated in the 
interior, and the curious pine-apple ex- 
terior is to be brilliantly lighted above 
by an incandescent outline of the pavil- 
10n. 

Northward from this building, with 
the Fine Arts Building forming the 
north side of the quadrangle, is situated 
the Agriculturaland Horticultural Build- 
ing, designed by Samuel Newsom in the 
old California Spanish Mission style, 
somewhat modified by Romanesque. 
This structure occupies about two hun- 
dred and seventy feet along the roadway, 
and runs back one hundred and ninety 
teet, raising a dome one hundred feet in 
diameter, ninety feet above the tropical 
plants within. Around this dome will 
bea roof garden, worthy of the name, 
where the visitor may expect to find 
flowers as well as ornamental shrubbery, 
a feature particularly lacking at Chica- 
In this building California will dis- 
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play its wealth of fruit and flowers once 
more, after many triumphs at Chicago. 
VOL. xx1i— 38. 
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Here will be displayed the products of 
the many counties of the State, vying 
with each other in substantial proofs of 
what their soil can produce. 

These five buildings, as has been said, 
all face on a central court, which is ter- 
raced in two tiers of massed shrubbery 
and flowers to the concert valley, where 
seats are to be placed, from which the 
music of the band in the kiosk of the 
electric tower may be enjoyed on pleas- 
ant afternoons and evenings. The banks 
of flowers on all sides of this valley are 
to be a feature of the Fair. Prominent 
horticulturists have offered to take 
charge of special sections of it. At the 
four corners of the valley are to be cafés, 
brilliantly lighted, as are the walks of 
the grounds throughout, by arc and in- 
candescent lamps. 

The five buildings around the ter- 
raced quadrangle leading to Concert 
Valley are but the nucleus of a great 
number of county and concessionaires’ 
structures selected from a great number 
of applicants. Santa Barbara County 
will erect a handsome building, wherein 
will be exhibited her amphibia, princi- 
pally the sea-lion ; San Mateo will bring 
her log cabin from Chicago. The Chi- 
nese Six Companies of San Francisco 
have under way an Oriental building of 
their own, fully one hundred and sixty 
feet long and ninety feet wide, with a 
central courtyard to be filled with rare 
Chinese flora. At one end there will be 
a Chinese theater, and about the court- 
yard will be booths exemplifying the 
manufacture of important Chinese pro- 
ductions. The structure will be fantas- 
tically ornamented with carved dragons, 
and brilliant red, yellow, and blue flags 
will flutter above tiled roofs, from which 
a Chinese pagoda, copied from the cele- 
brated tower at Nankin, will rise some 
seventy-five feet. Most of the Orientai 
exhibits at Chicago will be found here, 
including “ A Street in Cairo.” 

The well-known Vienna Prater will 
occupy a space immediately adjoining 
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the central court, and extending to the 
buffalo paddock, where a few refugees 
from the plains have been enjoying a 
peaceful existence hitherto, before the 
old world came to plant her images of 
civilization to haunt them at the very 
confines of their last stamping ground 
in the far West. 
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The picturesque German fortress 
will be reproduced here, and other 
buildings of the Teutonic nations. The 
Hawaiians will unite with the South 
Sea Island Commission to give an 
exhibit of their habits and customs. 
The Javanese village and the Japanese 
tea garden will also appear and many 


enthusiastic description might be lav- 
ished. The visitor had better see for 
himself, from the observatory on Straw- 
berry Hill, the marine view which con- 
stantly attracts the admiration even of 
those who have lived all their lives 
almost within sound of the breakers 
booming at.Seal Rocks, where Neptune 
holds a performance especially after a 
“sou-wester,” which is finer than any- 
thing that California had which could 
be sent to Chicago. 
Phil Weaver, Jr. 
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My first acquaintance with Mrs. Ellen 
Kehoe was in a lodging-house way, at 
No— Bedouin Street. It was not the 
pretension of the house that attracted 
me, but the appearance of the landlady 
herself that made me decide to take up 
a temporary abode with her. 

She was very different from the 
women that usually follow the lodging- 
house business. In my _ experience, 
these have been invariably short, stout, 
bangled, wrinkled, worn with “the cares 
of gravy,” and it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the joys of these lives have 
all been said and sung, like those of the 
Ancient Mariner, in general. This 
woman was approaching middle age, 
tall and slender, with handsome feat- 
ures, fair complexion, ruddy cheeks, 
Irish blue eyes fringed with long, dark 
lashes ; good teeth, and abundant dark 
hair, becomingly arranged. 

Alas, it was her voice that broke the 
spell in which her beauty bound me. 
This voice was deep, like distant thun- 
der, and coupled with a rich North of 
Ireland brogue, was enough to make 
any one shiver. What a breaking up 
of illusions followed her first speech, 
and although I became in a manner ac- 
customed to her vagaries, I could not 
overcome my repugnance to that voice. 


“ Her sigh was a hullabaloo, 
Her whisper a horrible yell.” 


There are women and women, and 
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from these two classes uniques may be 
gathered. As of Maud, so of Mrs. 
Kehoe, 

** There is none like her, none.” 

She asked a reasonable price for her 
rooms, and I decided to take them. In- 
stead of seeming pleased at securing a 
lodger, she gave me a long, searching 
look from under her dark lashes, and 
said in that blood-curdling whisper,— 

“ You'd better take the three of ’em.” 

“T don’t wish the front parlor,” I 
said decidedly. “I shall have no call- 
ers; and besides, I cannot afford it.” 

“T might be able to rint the whole 
shute, d’ ye see, all at wanst, and it 
would pay me betther.” 

“Well, rent it then. I can get rooms 
somewhere else.”’ 

“ Now, if ye take these two rooms, 
and I get a chance to rint them all out 
to one party for the winter, will ye go?” 

“No, I won’t make any such bargain,” 
I answered with considerable acerbity. 

“Well, bein’ it’s summer, I’ll let y’r 
have the two fora month, but I must 
try to rent out the whole flure to one 
party for the winter, as that is the only 
way it will pay me at all, at all.” 

“Don’t reach out so far to catch old 
Father Time by the forelock. Winter is 
a long way off, Mrs. Kehoe.” 

“My God, child, I’ve got to rent my 
room,” she exclaimed in a most excited 
manner. “Ye’re good-natured, I know, 
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and will not stand in the way of a poor 
woman earnin’ her livin’. Ye'll have to 
let me show the room so that I can rent 
the whole flure next month when yell 
be going.” 

“ But, Mrs. Kehoe, I may want to stay 
longer than one month, if I like it here.” 

“Och, dear, I could n’t rent them any 
longer that way, ye know. Ye’ll have 
to take the whole flure if ye stay.” 

It did not take me very long to com- 
prehend this lady’s genius for misman- 
agement. That her home was her castle 
she had not the shadow of a doubt, but 
that a lodger had any right to a room 
was a point of which she had no con- 
ception. Before I had arranged my few 
belongings and begun my literary labors, 
she gave pretty good play to the strong 
element of Czesarism in her composi- 
tion. She dearly loved to carry war 
into the apartments of her lodgers, and 
being possessed of a heavenly obtuse- 
ness which would not heed the slings 
and arrows of a trenchant tongue, she 
was wholly undisturbed by any venom 
I could hurl at her. 

At first her voice so out of suits with 
her appearance annoyed me exceedingly, 
and in my brief conversation with her I 
spoke almost in a whisper to induce her 
to answer me in the same soft way. 
“ Fwhat’s the matter?” she asked, see- 
ing at once through my flimsy artifice. 
“ Are ye afraid of your voice ?”’ 

“No,” I answered boldly, “not of 
mine.” 

“It’s mine ye’re fraid of then. The 
Lord God had a spite ’gin me when he 
put my voice into me, sure. I’d be 
willin’ enough to be the little shrimp of 
a woman ye are, for the sake of your 
swate voice.” 

Now I could take this from my mag- 
nificent Brunhilda and not be at all 
offended by her plain speaking, for she 
was a strikingly handsome woman. If 
ever you read my novel “The Viking’s 
Daughter,” you well know who was my 
inspiration. 
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It did not take long to learn that in 
consequence of my landlady’s peculiar 
ideas no one remained very long in the 
house, and many would become so ex- 
asperated at her that it was quite com- 
mon for a lodger to leave a few days 
before the expiration of time for which 
he had paid. She had always a person 
on hand who was anxious to occupy that 
particular room and the one adjoining 
or communicating, and who was willing 
to pay a much higher rent. Every day 
she would exhibit the whole house to 
people looking for rooms, asking no per- 
mission of the occupants, and often put- 
ting them to serious inconvenience. I 
was unprotected, the folding doors be- 
tween my room and the front parlor 
having no fastening. I usually sat with 
my back to this door while I was at 
work, and Mrs. Kehoe, trusting to my 
entire absorption in my work, would 
open the door noiselessly, and allow 
people to inspect the apartment. Sev- 
era] times when ex deshabille I was 
obliged to fly into the little dressing 
room, while curious eyes scrutinized my 
few belongings. 

I expostulated with my landlady, try- 
ing to make her see the injustice and 
unkindness of such treatment, but she 
would raise that horrible voice of hers 
in a tirade about women being $6-cruel 
to each other, and standing malitiously 
in “each other’s way,” and being so 
“down on one another,” till I would feel 
like a wretch, and consent to overlook 
the annoyance and end the altercation 
by expressing the pious wish that she 
might take her own medicine, “bottle 
and all.” 

I was very angry one day on unlock- 
ing my door from the hall, to find three 
men standing in my room, while Mrs. 
Kehoe was opening the blinds and let- 
ting broad daylight on my rather care- 
lessly kept property. 

I retreated precipitately, banging the 
door loudly that she might know how I 
felt. I waited in the hall until they 
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passed into the front parlor, and pre- 
pared to make an assault upon Brun- 
hilda’s imperturbability. As soon as 
the men had departed she came in, and 
before I could say one word she said 
sternly: ‘You've made mortal inne- 
mies of them men by your cross,. on- 
civil behavior. Ye’er young and should 
be accommodaytin’. Ye may be obliged 
to ax one of them for bread some day, 
and he’!] remember how ye banged the 
door and tell ye of it. It pays to be 
civil and plisint, ye know.” 

I am such a goose that I can neither 
fight or argue if Iam inthe wrong. I 
am dumb before my accuser, and can 
find no words for defense. “Mrs. Ke- 
hoe,” I gasped, “I ask you as a favor to 
leave me in peace until my month is up.” 

“Great heavens, woman!” she ex- 
claimed, throwing her arms wildly above 
her head, “I mastrent myrooms. Would 
ye be that hard-hearted ye’d have me 
turned out into the street because I 
cannot pay merint? I’ll have me house 
empty on me hands all winter if I can- 
not show me rooms. Yell never know 
the day ye’ll be askin’ bread of some 
man or woman, and it stands you in 
hand to be plisint and affybal. I wanst 
knew a girl and she was that bad-hearted 
that when a man axed her one day to 
let him have the chair she was sitting 
on for his sick wife, she says, ‘ This is 
my chair, and I don’t give it to nobody,’ 
and about a year after she was wantin’ 
of a situation and went to this man’s 
office, and when she axed him, as pretty 
as a pink, he says: ‘This is my situa- 
tion, and I don’t give it to anybody that 
isn’t kind-hearted and accommodaytin’. 
Young lady, if you had been kind to my 
dear, sick wife that day on the boat, you 
would not have been sorry.’ Now ye 


may ask bread some day from some one 
ye have not obliged, and ye’ll get cold 
comfort from it.” 

Once, in exasperationjI said “‘ How, in 
the name of all that is peaceful, did you 
get along with vour husband ?” 
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“We didn’t get along at all,” she an- 
swered,afteramoment’sreflection. “He 
would not be agreeable and plisint, and 
would always be axin’ favors of them he 
had n’t obliged, and kept me shamefaced 
allthe time. There was trouble between 
us, and finally he tuk it into his head to 
go to Ireland on a visit to his payrents, 
and I never would sind him the money 
to come back. It’s just as well he’s 
there while I’m in business, as his ways 
was a great hindrance to me.” 

One lovely morning I was writing an 
article on “ Woman’s Relation to Wo- 
man.” I had experienced some pleasure 
the day before, and was all aglow with 
the best of feeling toward my sex. I 
had just completed a telling sentence, 
in which I represented women as stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in the glorious 
effort to help each other, when I became 
“’ware of a presence.” 

“Well, Brunhilda,” I remarked in a 
vexed tone and without looking up, “at 
your old tricks again?” 

“Ts it trick ye call it?” she inquired 
in her softest whisper. 

“ Yes, tricks artfully contrived to rob 
me of bread. Room against bread.” 

“What d’ ye mean by that, dear?” 

“Why I mean just this, my stately 
Brunhilda ; in your great anxiety to rent 
your room you militate most decidedly 
against my bread-winning.” 

“ How’s that, darlint ? I didn’t mean 
to harm ye.” 

“My good woman, when you see me 
here writing so busily day after day,” I 
went on to say, “it means simply to 
get money for it, if it is well done.” 

“The saints be praised,” she ejacu- 
lated. “Is it as bad asthat? Shure I 
did n’t know it.” 

“ And all the time you have been giv- 
ing me the bitterest pills of advice 
about kindness to women. Take some 
yourself, my dear woman. Swallow the 
whole box—that would be a large 
enough dose —and leave me in peace.” 

“Sure I’m not sick,” she whispered. 
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“ Sick !. Yes you are the sickest per- 
son on the topic of rooms and rent in 
the whole of California. What are you 
scheming about now?” 

“There’s a gentleman as wants to 
take the whole floor.”’ 

“Let him take it then, and bad luck 
to him.” 

“ Whisht, dear, ye mus n’t be onrais- 
onable. Ye’]l never know the day ye’ll 
have to ask a favor of that man.” 

“ Brunhilda,” I exclaimed savagely, 
“there is no man anywhere. I don’t 
believe any man has ever wanted these 
rooms. That man is a phantom of your 
dull, plodding, avaricious brain. He is 
the husband of Mrs. Morris.” 

“ Hist, dear, he'll be after hearin’ ye.” 

“ Who’ll hear me ?”’ 

“The man beyant, and ye’ll make a 
mortal inemy of him,” she continued, 
lowering her voice, “and he ’ll never do 
ye a favor in the wide world.” 

“ Mrs. Kehoe,” I exclaimed frantical- 
ly, “why are you always brandishing a 
man in my face?” 

“T tell ye,” she said, coming close to 
me, “ye mus’ n’t talk so loud nor so bad. 
The man is beyant.” 

“What is beyant, any way, Mrs. 
Kehoe?” 

“Sure it’s the next room, dear, and 
would ye mind stepping out a blessed 
minit until I can show him all the 
floor.” 

“You don’t mean a man has been 
there all this time! I thought ‘beyant’ 
meant next winter, over the bay, on top 
of Telegraph Hill. Well, I will slip in- 
to the garden to get over this, but if 
you do put a man in the front parlor, I 
promise you he won't stay.” 

A few moments later I saw a hand- 
some gentleman descend the front steps, 
and caught sight of a pair of merry brown 
eyes as he passed the little garden. 
Later my landlady informed me that I 
had made a mortal enemy of that man. 

“What man?” I asked shortly. 

“The man beyant,” she said briefly. 


“ Humph, I am not likely to cross his 
path. He did not seem particularly 
malicious or vindictive; I thought he 
seemed most lamblike.” 

“It is best to be accommodaytin’, ye 
know, and then ye can ask and not be 
shamefaced about it.” 

“ Look here, Brunhilda,” I said seri- 
ously, “ how can you ever have the con- 
science to ask any favor of me after you 
have annoyed and tormented me so 
about this room ?” 

“Shure you don’t care for the likes 
of me,” she answered, half laughing. 
Next day from sundry sounds I heard it 
was evident that there really was a man 
beyant. The odor of an old pipe in- 
vaded my retreat through the seams in 
the sliding doors, and when night came 
I was robbed of my rest entirely by the 
most vicious snoring I ever heard. The 
situation was appalling to my nerves. 
A sea-captain and his invalid wife had 
been induced to come in to secure the 
two rooms occupied by Mrs. Clay and 
her daughter on the third floor. These 
ladies had been visited and exhibited 
under all sorts of painful circumstances, 
until thoroughly exasperated they had 
given notice of leaving when their 
month was up, and Mrs. Kehoe, accord- 
ing to her customary method, had 
promised the rooms several days sooner. 
The captain had spent one night in an 
armchair, and his wife had spent a com- 
fortless night on an old couch in the 
basement, and they were promised the 
rooms the following day. That evening 
I went up into the country, and gave 
Mrs. Kehoe positive orders not to allow 
any one to occupy my room during my 
absence, as I would return by the boat 
at 9 o'clock the following evening. I 
knew, however, that the captain and his 
wife would rest their weary limbs on my 
bed, and did not care if they did. 

It was ten o’clock when I returned ; 
and finding my door locked on the in- 
side, I rapped savagely, and a man’s 
voice inquired sleepily, “Who’s there?” 
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I went to Brunhilda, white with wrath. 

‘How dared you put any one in my 
room, when you knew I was coming?” 

“Ye said ye ’'d be here at nine o'clock, 
my dear,” she said very coolly, “and 
they waited until the clock struck, and 
ye warn’t here, and so they turned in.” 

‘The boat was late, and you should 
have waited an hour at least. I am not 
responsible for wind and tide. I told 
you not to put any one in my room, and 
you had no business to do it.” 

“ For the love of Heaven,” she roared 
with that gusty, tempestuous voice, 
“how can ye be so selfish as to have 
that beautiful bed empty and folks suf- 
fering for a night’s rest?” 

“T must have my room, Mrs. Kehoe.” 

“ This night! Why, they’re in bed, 
child.” 

“Get them out of it, then. 
stand here all night.” 

“Holy Mother and the saints, hear 
her! Ye would n’t be after driving that 
poor sick creathure out of a warm bed 
at this hour! Ye’d better not be ask- 
ing for favor of that man. If ye were 
on his ship and it should be wrecked, 
he would n’t let ye put the tip of your 
little finger on his small boat, nor cling 
to a spar of it, so he would n't.” 

“Who wouldn't,” I asked stolidly. 

“The man beyant.” 

“T shall never want to go in his ship 
or small boat, Brunhilda. Let the 
wretches rest in peace. Where shall I 
sleep? if you insist upon my being vir- 
tuous and kind-hearted, and suffering 
for righteousness’s sake. I don’t think 
they are in the least to blame, and they 
shall not suffer. They are victims of 
your wiles and machinations.” 

“You can have my bed.” 

“Heaven forbid! You are not built 
right, Mrs. Kehoe; you have no know- 
ledge of sequences”; and freeing my 
mind thus, I threw myself into a large 
armchair, and remained there until 


I can’t 


morning, not getting more than forty 
winks of sleep. 
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About six o'clock in the morning I 
awoke Brunhilda, and besought her to 
rouse the captain and his wife, and let 
me have possession of my room. This 
she did very unwillingly, and the captain 
swore good mouth-filling oaths worthy 
of the quarterdeck at the many compli- 
cations in the establishment. “Why 
did n’t you have a better head on you?” 
he exclaimed in a paroxysm of righteous 
wrath. 

“ Captain, dear,” she said in her most 
seductive tones, which were enough to 
make one shiver any time, “ ye should n’t 
talk to a lady that way; ye don’t know 
the day ye might want to ax a favor of 
me, and ye mightn’t feel like it after 
such langwidge. I wouldn’t be afraid 
to ask ye for anything.” 

“ Well, I hope you won’t, then,” shout- 
ed the irate captain, “for I'll tell you 
right here this minute, I would n’t give 
you a cup of cold coffee to warm your 
mouth.” 

I sympathized with the old man thor- 
oughly. 

After they had left the house Mrs, 
Kehoe remarked, “And after I’m tell- 
ing them what a plisint lady ye were, 
and that ye said ye hoped they’d find 
yere bed comfortable, I’m sorry ye’d 
be raisin’ such a row, and goin’ back en- 
tirely on the reputation I ’d been giving 
ye.” 

I went toa play once in which a China- 
man figured prominently. When he had 
exhausted his small! vocabulary of Eng- 
lish words, he became so excited that he 
stood on his head, made handsprings, 
and performed some wonderful gymnas- 
tic feats. I felt like going through the 
same performances when I undertook to 
make war against Brunhilda. I said as 
calmly as I could, “It is only because 
you are given to an artificial recollection 
of misleading statistics, Mrs. Kehoe.” 

“Yes, I’m sure that’s the truth,” she 
answered wearily. 

The days wore on, and the last week 
of my stay had begun. I had been for- 
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tunate in securing a pleasant suite of 
rooms in amore delightful part of the 
city, and profiting by my experience, de- 
termined as far as possible to live free 
from annoyance. 

A great joy came to meat this time, 
an offer to work permanently on one of 
the best papers in the city, and I won- 
dered many times how it came about, 
for I had not sought it. I accepted my 
labors without questioning. The duties 
were agreeable, the recompense ample, 
and I began work at once with a lively 
sense of gratitude toward those who had 
given it to me. 

Towards the evening of this eventful 
day it was evident that again some one 
was “beyant” in the front parlor, and I 
braced myself for a struggle that was 
inevitable. 

Brunhilda’s complications were almost 
greater than she could bear. She had 
taken parties “‘timprary”’ into the base- 
ment until she could drive out two ladies 
on the second floor front, who would 
take the second floor back room when 


she could get the present incumbent 
removed, and was holding to the man 
beyant until she could oust me. 

“ Look here, ma’am,” I heard a rough 
voice say, “ When are you going to have 
my room ready ?” 

“She ’s going tonight,” she answered 


in her loud whisper. “ Ye must give 
the poor thing time.” 

“Time! I should think she had time 
enough,” he replied with an oath. 

“Ye’re making that man awful 
mad,” Mrs. Kehoe said to me later in 
the evening. 

“ What man, Mrs. Kehoe ?”’ 

“The man there beyant.” 

“Oh, is there a man there now, Mrs. 
Kehoe?” 

“* Deed he is, and ye’ll never dare to 
face him.” 

“I don’t need to face him.” 

“Yes, but I’ve rented the whole 
shute to him and he wants it tonight.” 

“Tonight! !! I’m not going to- 
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night. What are you thinking of? It 
is the 24th and I’ve paid you until the 
27th.” 

“ Ah, the man will leave me entirely 
and I may not have the chance to rent 
me rooms the whole year long. Sorry’s 
the day,” and she put her apron up to 
her eyes. 

“Well, I won’t gotonight, I promise 
you,” I said, as I slammed the door 
after her retreating figure. 

I was so angry I scarcely slept, and 
arose the next morning weary and un- 
refreshed. 

About eight o’clock a servant entered 
with bucket and brushes. 

“Go right out,” I said. 
and will not be disturbed this morning. 

“Mrs. Kehoe said you would be go- 
ing, and I must clean the room,” she 
answered, 

“Tell her to come here,” I said, 
trembling from head to foot with indig- 
nation. 

She appeared directly. 

“Mrs. Kehoe, how dare you disturb 
me in this way ?” I asked. 

“ Now darlint, don’t lose your timper 
that way,” she said with her sweetest 
smile. “I tc!d ye what the man said, 
and by your saying ‘I won't go to- 
night,’ I thought sure ye meant in the 
morning. Isn’t your trunk packed, 
dear child ? Why, for the Holy Mother’s 
sake, I thought ye 'd be ready this min- 
ute. D’ye know the man is that an- 
gry I am afraid to stay in the house?” 

“Mrs. Kehoe, I won't leave this house 
unless you’ll pay my board at the best 
hotel until the 27th.” This was my last 
straw. 

“Faith, and | will then,” she said, 
drawing out her purse. ‘“ The man be- 
yant will stay until next summer, and I 
can’t afford to lose him for a little bit 
of money like that.” As she unfolded 
some notes she remarked softly, “I 
thought ye might be obliging as long as 
I had helped ye to a good place where 
ye 'd be getting some money.” 


“T cannot 


” 
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“ How have you helped me, Mrs. Ke- 
hoe?” 

“Well, ye remember the time ye made 
such a fath-a-tha-ra-ra about me showin’ 
the rooms, and the man stood beyant, 
and ye went down into the garden a bit. 
ShureI showed him some of your papers 
and he took some newspapers away with 
him. He asked me all about ye, and I 
tould him ye were that funny ye nearly 
killed me, and that ye liked to fight, and 
could get beat easier than anybody I 
ever saw, because ye hadn’t a bit of 
cheek, and it’s through me and the man 
ye said never was beyant that ye have 
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the work that’s makin’ ye so light- 
hearted the day, and ye ought to feel 
sorry for me that’s not smart and has 
this great house on my back.” 

“Enough, Brunhilda, I go. I’m not 
ungrateful; I owe you a great deal. 
Blessings on the dear man who was be- 
yant, and on you, too.” 

And so I soon passed to a new and 
delightful home. 

Later, I met Mr. Chester, and many 
a pleasant hour have I spent with the 
terrible “man beyant,” who has lost all 
terror for me now in these sweet later 


days of a busy life. 
Alice Gray Cowan. 
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HOMESICKNESS. 


AT THIS time when the year turns back, 
And over its summer track 

Goes trailing in robes of mist ; 
When the days do hold their breath, 
And remind me of their death, 

Tho’ by the sun still kissed ; 


My heart doth sigh and yearn, 
That to me they could return, 
In the land I must forego; 
And I question Fate,— “ How long?” 
And Sorrow takes up the song,— 
“’Till the rose blooms in the snow.” 


Not here will the rough winds blow, 
Not here will the cold, white snow 
E’er dazzle and dim my sight; 
Yet like the haze on the hill, 
Lieth on thought and will, 
The spell of a past delight. 


So, over the yellow leaves, 

And the empty place of sheaves, 
I wander with aimless feet; 

O, land that is far from me, 

Are there ghosts who walk in thee, 
At this time of the bitter-sweet ? 


For what but my heart’s desire, 
Have I read till now in the fire 
Of the autumn leaves ablaze ; 
And what but an ended tale, 
Can I read in the ashes pale 
Ot these Indian summer days! 
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A FATAL DOUBT. 


A Tiny, rudely built house stood on 
a terrace-like ledge of hillside, near 
enough to the valley for softness of cli- 
mate, yet in a wild, lonely place, sug- 
gestive of the deeper solitudes and lof- 
tier hills beyond. 

A narrow strip of garden curved like 
a green ribbon with the sweep of the 
terrace, ending on the bank of a stream, 
wide and shallow at that point, and 
spreading lazily over a shelf of sand 
with scarcely perceptible inclination, 
but above and below noisy and narrow, 
tumbling over rocks or winding its way 
among them with swish and whirl and 
babble during the wet months; nearly 
or quite dry during a part of each year. 

The house had three windows; one 
looked on the garden; one revealed a 
breadth of valley, seen through passes 
between the hills, with its brilliant green 
creeping close to the waters of a river ; 
one opened toward a shed that sheltered 
some animals, and showed, winding from 
it down the hill, a little-frequented wag- 
on-road. 

In this cottage among the foothills an 
aged woman rocked back and forth in 
her wooden chair, with her feet toward 
the hearth, on which there was no fire, 
only a heap of gray ashes. Her white 
hair fell from her forehead in soft, silky 
waves, over which she frequently passed 
her hands, moving them gently and 
without pressure in and out with the 
undulate lines. 

Looking on her thin features a physi- 
ognomist might have asked,— 

“Is she shrew, hypochondriac, or 
maniac?” 

In this lonely old house, where every 
influence seemed to encourage calm 
strength, her life wasted its forces in 
swiftly-recurring storms of self-pity, on 
rare occasions crowded aside by pity for 
another. 





The floor was covered with a curiously 
woven, home-made carpet, and scarce a 
sound testified to the nervous énergy 
of the rocking. The ticking of the 
clock measured out its monotone, like 
the ringing of a bell or the beating of a 
drum in the deep silence. Once the 
woman stopped rocking, and threw her 
slender hands toward the clock with a 
gesture of entreaty, half shrieking :— 

“Such din, such din! Who could 
catch through it all the rattling of a 
cart, or the striking of a hoof upon the 
ground ?” 

A light wagon, drawn by one horse, 
followed the windings of the road up the 
hillside, and stopped in front of the lit- 
tle shed. 

Mrs. Paton heard the grinding of a 
wheel near the end of the rocky road, 
followed by the driver’s gently spoken,— 

“ There, Ki.” 

She sprang from her chair. . She was 
one who would never cease to move 
swiftly while capacity for motion re- 
mained to her. She went out of the 
house and down the path, with short, 
clicking steps, and paused, weeping hys- 
terically, before a man who had just de- 
scended from the wagon, a broad-shoul- 
dered man with a strong, kind face, in 
which cheerfulness and gravity strug- 
gled together for supremacy. 

“Well, mother?” he interrogated, 
looking upon her with measureless gen- 
tleness. 

“Q Andrew, you were long, very 
long gone. The stillness reached every- 
where, from earth to sky. I thought I 
should go mad init. There was only 
the foolish clock beating out its life on 
its own brass wheels; that only made 
the silence more frightful. Oh, such 


desire I had to hear the sound of a hu- 
man voice. Why will you always be so 
long?” 
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“ You know, mother, I but go to the 
market and come again. The way is 
many miles and Ki is no longer young.” 

He spoke as one speaks to a little 
child,—kindly, soothingly. He expect- 
ed aturbulent greeting, whether his ab- 
sence had been long or short. It wasa 
part of the regular order of his life, and 
he met it with infinite patience. 

“T am chilled to my marrow. The 
coals fell in ashes long ago,” wailed Mrs. 
» Paton. “It is hard that I must be alone 
and cold in my old age.” 

“ Then you forgot to add fuel?” 

“ How can one remember trifles when 
one’s son is gone and may never return ? 
Miles tells me of fair women at the vil- 
lage until I grow faint with fear of 
them. I am only your mother, and I 
am old. They have youth and the flash- 
ing eyes of health and the burning lips 
of love. One day you will go away from 
me and never return. I shall be left 
alone to die; that is what I fear.” 

“Be of good cheer, mother. I care 
for you only in all the world. I have 
no leisure to fill with idle gazing at 
youth and beauty. And now Ki grows 
impatient for drink and for food, but he 
must wait a little, while I set a blaze 
roaring on your hearth.” 

“In the stove first, my Andrew,” said 
Mrs. Paton in changed mood, “and I will 
have tea madeand covers laid when you 
have done the work outside.” 

“That has a fair sound to the ears of 
a hungry man.” 

He lifted a basket from the wagon, 
and led the way into the house, where 
he sat his burden on the floor and said: 

* Explore this, if you are curious. I 
could not get the kind of yarn you de- 
sired.” 

As she moved the cover, a living 
creature stirred under her hand, and be 
gan a shrill, piteous piping, hunger- 
inspired. 

“A young bird,” he explained. “I 
rescued it from a hawk, but not before 
it was disabled.” 
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“Why will you always be bringing 
such nasty, crawly things about? You 
know I hate the touch of them. Hear 
it squall. Hear it,—that dreadful cry, 
like the wind at night round your 
father’s grave! Andrew, you never 
remember my feelings; vou torture 
me ; you force upon my eyes and ears 
the sights and sounds of suffering. 
You are cruel—crue]. You will surely 
leave me alone sometime,—you who 
never consider my pain or my pleas- 
ure.” 

“Dol not ever succor the helpless 
when I can, and are you not one of 
them ?” 

“I have borne much,” shrieked Mrs. 
Paton, “ but never before was I taunted 
with my dependence, which a nobler 
manhood would urge you to help me 
forget. O, to die; to fold my useless 
old hands out of your way ; to close my 
bread-eating mouth forever! Well I 
know that we have only bread for two, 
and while I eat, you cannot ” — 

“ Forget my awkwardness, mother. I 
only meant torest your heart on double 
faith,— that I will give you care for 
love’s sake ; that, love failing, I will get 
you for pity’s sake such comforts as I 
am able to supply. And now the fire 
burns well, and Ki must grow impa- 
tient. I will go to him.” 

Andrew Paton was accustomed to the 
spectacle of his mother bowing in ter- 
ror before some grewsome creation of 
her own imagination. The fear of de- 
sertion which haunted her age was but 
the mania of her life concentrated, 
moulded, cognizable. Her youth had 
been characterized by greed for love; a 
gnawing desire to be the recipient of 
greater devotion than she found herself 
able to evoke or to bestow. The beauty- 
inspired loves that flared beside her 
pathway in early life, rush-lights of her 
youth that burned to ashes ere she had 
grown warm in them, left her nursing a 
vague sense of injury. She had no al- 
chemic power to transmute the glitter 
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of passing attraction into the gold of 
love. Although she thought constantly 
of herself she had no power of self-anal- 
ysis. She could not discover the fatal 
weakness in her character, that made 
inevitable herrepeated disappointments, 
which had culminated in the fading of 
her husband’s delight in her society after 
a few months’ experience of it. After 
the birth of her only child she clung to 
him with the despairful tenacity of a 
sole remaining hope, loving him as well 
as she could love anything besides her- 
self, and always jealously exacting more 
than she gave ; alternately believing and 
doubting, scolding and indulging, tor- 
turing and petting him, through the 
years of his childhood and youth. Since 
her widowhood, though Andrew was 
already near middle age, and had always 
measured her character rather by her 
moments of tenderness than by her 
hours of blind, tempestuous self-pity, 
she had built doubt of him on the logic 
of her other failures. She remembered 
the early-fading affections of school- 
mates, friends, lovers, husband, and even 
brothers and sisters,—attributed by her 
to their mental or moral instability, or 
to the Circean enchantments of her 
rivals. She had not the wisdom to con- 
ceal her fears, nor even to conjecture 
that their utterance might hasten their 
realization. 

Ki, though left untied, had not taken 
a step during his master’s absence, but 
stood with his neck twisted so that his 
sole useful eye could sweep the path 
leading to the house. 

Andrew rapidly freed him from the 
wagon and the harness, and Ki, finding 
himself at liberty, forgot for the mo- 
ment the dignity of his years and the 
penalties of his toils, and induiged in an 
equine expression of joy in existence. 
When his heels had rebelled against 
merriment and resumed their custom- 
ary rate of progress, he had reached a 
point on the wagon-road at which a 
narrow path branched from it at right 
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angles. He turned into it, twisting his 
neck to make sure that Andrew was 
following him. 

The path led past the house, though 
farther down the hill, to a pool in the 
stream, which formed a convenient 
watering-place. 

Ki, having been city-bred, waited for 
Andrew and the pail he carried. In 
preferring the limits of a rusty-bot- 
tomed pail to the more expansive cup 
of rock, with its shining surface freshly 
bathed in moving waters, his zstheti- 
cism was no more mistaken than that. 
which crosses continents in search of a 
climate which it is willing to sample in 
a hotel bedroom with closed windows, 
or that which walks miles in quest of 
fresh air which it insists upon sifting 
through a veil. 

Andrew followed slowly, absorbed in 
thought, the burden of which was,— 

“ Are all women like my mother ?” 

His life had not been embittered, 
only a little saddened, by her tumults 
and her pettiness. She was to him a 
frail thing having some fineness to love, 
much weakness to protect and succor, 
and saying many foolish things best for- 
gotten. 

Having never known the domestic 
and social delights that make up the 
sum of happiness in most lives, Andrew 
still found many and noble joys. They 
ran in streams, they fell in rains, they 
chased each other in cloud and mist 
and vapor among the lights and shad- 
ows of his well-loved mountain peaks ; 
they dazzled his eyes on sunlit glaciers ; 
they unfolded with the spreading petals 
of the tiniest blossom. Everywhere, 
excepting beside his own hearth, joy 
met him in delightful comradeship. 

From his unwonted oblivion to all out- 
ward phenomena, he was startled by 
Ki’s impatient whinny. He hurried 
forward. A woman’s skirt fluttered 
among the rocks, and Ki’s head bent 
toward it in an attitude of investiga- 
tion. Perhaps the woman had been 
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lying on the rocky, gravelly bank of the 
stream. It seemed so, for the flutter- 
ing of a skirt was followed by the lift- 
ing of a head, and an effort, apparently 
attended with pain, to rise. 

Only partial success was achieved. 
The woman got upon her feet, but im- 
mediately sank to a seat on one of the 
stones. Her face was turned toward 
Ki, doubtful of his intentions. When 
he looked up the path, with another 
whinny, her eyes followed his, and she 
again attempted to rise. 

Mrs. Paton and the injured bird cried 
in concert. Presently the larger biped 
threw a few crumbs contemptuously in- 
to the mouth of the smaller one. She 
held in great scorn the coarse, material 
hunger that could be appeased by tak- 
ing food. Nevertheless, she soon bathed 
her eyes, and began a few simple prepa- 
rations for the evening meal. She even 
remembered to watch the fire. 

Whose voice mingled with Andrew’s 
in conversation outside? Had old Miles, 
the miner who visited them a few times 
in a year, recovered his youth? Had 
his tongue exchanged in six weeks the 
patois of the hills for the accent of the 
schools? She opened the door. An- 
drew lifted a young woman from Ki’s 
back, and bore her in his strong arms 
toward the house, she protesting that 
she was able to walk. 

“ Another of his disabled birds,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Paton to the lately-fed biped 
in the basket. 

Mrs. Paton’s usual complaints — that 
she had been kept waiting, that he was 
very hungry, that the tea was spoiled — 
died on her tongue. She was like a 
life-long coward brought at last face to 
face with the object feared. 

What days followed ; days of knitting 
silently, with her feet toward the fire, 
conscious that Andrew remained in- 
doors much of the time, and that he 
talked to Rachel Guilbert as he had 
never talked to her; that both felt in- 
terest in sunrises and sunsets, the 
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structure of plants, the habits of insects, 
the formation of hailstones, and a hun- 
dred sights, sounds, and subjects with- 
out practical bearing on the actual af- 
fairs of life; that Rachel’s fair face 
drooped during Andrew’s short absen- 
ces from her side, and brightened with 
eager welcome of his returns; that 
Andrew seemed absurdly happy and 
cheerful. 

Mrs. Paton regarded the fair stranger 
with deadly fear, untouched by either 
love or hate. She feared her as she 
feared an earthquake, a tornado, an 
avalanche,—blind, helpless, involuntary, 
uncensurable destroyers. 

After a few days of imprisonment the 
injured bird grew strong, and sought 
again its own world of song. A few 
more days, and Rachel too had gone 
forth from the little house on the hill- 
side, leaving no promise to return. 

Even then Andrew accepted the new 
peace, the long silences of his mother, 
without marvel. He had no joy in it 
because he' was unconscious of it. He 
spoke kindly; it was his habit. He 
performed the usual labors mechani- 
cally. And the silent mother knew 
that his thoughts followed the fair face 
when it went down to the valley. 

This only for a few days. Then the 
dreaminess left his eyes and Life looked 
into his face, a reality with burdens to 
be borne, and. hard questions to be 
squarely met and honestly answered. 
In those days he sought out and re- 
lieved suffering with passionate energy. 
Some seek self-forgetfulness in the ex- 
citements of social life or the stimulus 
of drink. Hesought it in returning a 
young eagle to the nest from which it 
had fallen, rescuing a rabbit from a pur- 
suing wolf, freeing a harmless kind of 
snake imprisoned by a fallen stone, 
helping Miles to mend the roof of his 
hut. 

One morning he stood beside his 
mother’s chair, and smoothed the silky 
waves of her hair with his hands. 
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“You are very silent of late,” he said. 
At last he knew it. 

She did not reply in words. She 
only looked up at him with eyes full of 
a helpless agony, which he could not 
interpret. She knew that he must go 
to the village in the valley that day to 
buy flour. 

When he returned from the village, a 
ghastly object hung in the shed. It 
was his mother’s body. 

Andrew spent months with Miles; 
and every day the old miner said to him: 

“T never doubt she was mad this 
years. You was squar‘to her, but she 
was wrong in the head.” 

Andrew ended by accepting Miles’s 
view. 

When he returned to the cottage, 
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Rachel’s soft hand was clasped in his, 
and all life seemed fair because of her 
eyes turned to him in love. 

Long afterward Rachel found, by 
merest accident, a letter written by Mrs. 
Paton on the day of her death, penciled 
on the fly-leaf of an old hymn-book, and 
addressed to the finder. 

It was the concentrated agony and 
fear and despair of a life-time, culmi- 
nating in insane belief that she was 
deserted, that Andrew had forgotten 
her “for love of the fair young stran- 
ger,” and that he would never return. 

Rachel grew white as she read. 

At the end she said: “ He shall never 
know.” 

She removed the leaf, and cast it in- 
to the fire. 

Clara Dixon Cowell. 





TOBOGGANING IN 


Mr. R. S., 9— Sutter St., 
San Francisco, California. 
SUNNYBORO’, —— 93. 

My Dear BROTHER: — My precious 
relative, never expect to get ahead of 
me as long as you live in San Francisco. 
I have been Tobogganing. Why yes, 
Jess, and I— But stop, let me begin at 
the beginning. 

After all the care on the part of our 
tender parents in packing Jess and me 
South to spend the winter with our plan- 
tation cousins, (“California constitu- 
tions can never stand those severe 
Northern winters, Georgia in the winter 
is just like California,” etc., etc.) — well, 
after all that tender precaution, the idea 
of the South’s turning in and giving us 
the coldest winter in fifty years! Roads 
are blocked; here and there a roof 
smashed in; the winter has wound up 
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with a tremendous snowstorm, the 
heaviest ever known here, I suppose. 
Nobody can tell exactly, because the 
memories of all the oldest inhabitants 
are benumbed. I never saw such snow. 
Not mealy stuff, such as we have had 
two or three times in San Francisco, or 
in the Sierras during a summer trip, 
but deep snow, hard as a dancing floor, 
smooth as a billiard ball. 

As you can imagine, the first day of 
this frozen snow everybody on the plan- 
tation went perfectly crazy. I was on 
the veranda when that little black devil 
Sam, stopping on his way down to the 
cow-lot, informed me that Messrs. Skin- 
ner, Maypop, and other Sunnyboreans, 
were “ gwine slidin’ in de ole pasture.” 
Good heavens, such a thrill shot through 
me. I screamed the news to Jess, who 
was waltzing over the snow with a hick- 
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ory stick for a partner. She gave a 
shriek of delight and bounded over to 
where I stood. Now upon the back 
veranda lay the tops of three fruit- 
crates, relics of last summer. At Sam’s 
suggestion Jess and I each seized one. 
Then Sam’s mouth stretched slowly 
across his face with that subtle smile of 
his. 

“Miss Jessie, please ma’am, gimme 
dat yuther bo’ad.” 

“Certainly, Sam,” she said; and we 
started for the pasture under the guid- 
ance of Sam — that tough, silent, skinny 
imp. Don’t expect me to give any 
description of Sam. He’s an abomin- 
able little rascal. He’saSatan. He’s 
a hickory-shad. I did n’t know much 
about him at that time, but since I have 
had occasion to make inquiries all over 
the country concerning him ; I find that 
he’s a bad egg, he’s a horny hawk ; and 
that his chief accomplishments are steal- 
ing, fighting, and “cussing.” But that 
day I trusted Sam implicitly ; and all the 
way to the cow-shed I wasted on him 
lots and lots of high-bred, vivacious con- 
versation. 

A little beyond the cow-shed the earth 
dropped suddenly before our feet. 
Imagine an amphitheater shaped some- 
what like the Roman Coliseum, sweep- 
ing around an enormous circuit, and 
gliding swiftly to a bottom overrun with 
stumps and trees. This amphitheater is 
crowned with a trench that affords good 
foothold, and from top to bottom is 
coated with snow that yesterday’s mild 
thaw and last night’s savage freeze have 
made as slick as glass. I confess that 
sight, and the thought of our frail sleds 
(nothing in the world but split shingles), 
made my blood run cold. 

Jess said : “ Joy!—- what fun!” 

Did you ever? Let any one invite 
Jess to ride a half-broken colt, tear down 
a precipice, or accomplish the top of 
Mount Lyell, and she thinks it ’Il be joy, 
what fun. (By the way, since we have 


been in South Carolina and Georgia I 
have taken pride in exhibiting Jess as a 
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fine, healthy specimen of a California 
girl. Occasionally her ripe lip does drop 
some large, juicy Californian phrase that 
makes the old aristocracy jump, but on 
the whole she has taken amazingly.) 

Here come the Sunnyboreans — Mr. 
Skinner, foreman on the plantation ; 
Maypop, senior and junior, tenants ; 
and Gus Heyrick, a neighboring farmer. 
Three elderly men, one young one, two 
Californian girls, and that little devil 
of a Sam. 

“How many head of you goin’ ter 
slide?” inquired Mr. Skinner, slowly 
chewing his tobacco and looking around 
the group. 

“ Everybody,” said Jess promptly. 

“But Mr. Skinner,” I said, trembling 
all over, “have you any idea how this 
sort of thing is done ?” 

“No, Miss Marthy,” drawled Mr. 
Skinner, “I don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
them ice-fixin’s an’ other slidin’ opper- 
atus what folks up North has, but me 
an’ Maypop jes’ taken a passel of ol’ 
loose bo’ads outen the gin-house, an’ I 
reckon they ‘ll work right smart.” 

He placed a board for me on the snow 
—arotten bit with a nail jammed up 
through it. 

“Oh, dear me,” I murmured bashfully, 
“T never was on a sled in my life. 
Won’t some of the rest of you try it 
first ?” 

No one budged. No one else had 
ever slidden, and they were much 
embarrassed by the elegant presence of 
Jess and me. 

“QO, get a slide on,” muttered Jess 
impatiently. 

She frowned, pressed her lips firmly 
together, dropped on the nearest slidin’ 
opperatus like a plummet, and was at 
the bottom of the ampitheater like a 
shot. The ice was broken. Mr. Skin- 
ner was the first man to test a slidin’ 
opperatus. He hesitated, gravely parted 
his coat-tails, hemmed in an elderly 
way, and got gently down upon it. It 
started before he wanted it to, and ina 
very few yards left him — 
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But Mr. Skinner was too brave a man 
ever toturn back. Quick as thought he 
took to an impromptu slidin’ opperatus 
and continued his journey to the end. 

Next, Ol’ Man Heyrick and Maypop, 

-they had one board between them. 

For a respectable, elderly, corpulent 
agricultural grandfather of over sixty, I 
think that Mr. Heyrick can fling his 
legs about very furiously and yell very 
loud. 

Next, Homer Maypop, youngest, 
sweetest flower of his family — 





He had left his humble home in a 
hurry and without a hat, and his sister 
had clapped her sunbonnet on his pretty 
head as he jumped the fence. 

He likewise descended in a cataract 
‘t whoops. 
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Then Sam — 

Then me — 

Jess had previously been purring into 
my ear all about how easy it was. Why, 
anywhere you want to stop, just dig 
your heels into the snow, etc., etc. So 
I just thoughtlessly sat down on the 
crate-top, smiling like a babe. I don’t 
know why it was the thing started,— 
I had n’t meant it to. Of course I 
wanted to stop all the way down, and 
tried to dig not only my heels into the 
snow, but my hands and the back of my 





head as well. Then I realized that no 
human being could ever plant a foot 
into that snow. And with that awful 
realization, the wickedness of a whole 
lifetime rushed before my eyes, as it 
always does rush before the eyes of 
anyone that confronts death. Yes, the 
wickedness of the whole of Jess’s life- 
time was vivid before me ; and especially 
this last abominable treachery. For- 
tunately, as I was nearing the trees at 
the bottom, the opperatus‘veered to one 
side, and bestowed me between two 
stumps; so I escaped with my brains. 

“Why, you little wretch,” I screamed 
up to Jess, as soon as I had my breath, 
“T could n't dig my heels in at all.” 

“Of course you could n't,” Jess 
shouted down in an ecstasy. “I wanted 
to coax you down. I knew you’d like 
it. Come up and try it again. It’s a 
cooler! It’s slick!” 
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It certainly was slick. And coming 
up would have been an utter impossi- 
bility, had not Messrs. Maypop and 
Skinner, by stamping very hard with 
their heavy boots on the snow, made a 
pleasant flight of little nicks to the top. 

At the top imagine a happy, happy 
reunion and many congratulations. 

“ Tell you what it is,” said Maypop, 
picking up his board and gazing at it 
affectionately, “ Nancy Hanks is the 
best hoss agoin’. Ain’t none o’ them 
snow-slidin’ arrange-ments what folks 
has up North kin come up to her. She’s 
the fines’ stock yz¢. She don’t eat much, 
an’ she kin run tailways jes’ ez good ez 
she kin headways.” 

This joy-de-spree on the part of Mr. 
Maypop made Sam laugh a little, and 
he is the only being that has not uttered 
a sound. Again and again he has 
humped himself upon his crate-top, 
smiling his subtle smile, and gone si- 
lently down into the gulf. 

But, frozen Greenland, how all those 
other sunny Southerners and Califor- 
nians did yell and shriek. I shrieked, 
of course, as one always shrieks in the 
presence of death; and Jess screamed 
appareutly out of sheer delight in her 
delirious plunges; and all the elderly 
gentlemen whooped and howled accord- 
ing to lung-power. 

“ Hello-o-o there ahead!” bawled 
Maypop. “Clear the way for Me an’ 
Nancy Hanks. Here she comes a-zip- 
pin’!”’ 

“ Look — out — down —there! Here 
I come a-bustin’ — yow — wow — wow” 
howled Grandpapa Heyrick. 

“ Hoo —ee— wee — wee!” yelled Mr. 
Skinner, snuffing the sound of the 
shouting, pawing the valley, and swal- 
lowing the ground. 

“Say, wanter see some slidin’?” 
screamed Maypop junior. “ Jes you hol’ 
tight in yo’ boots an’ nail yo’ eyes onter 
Me — hi! hi! — whooshee — whoop!” 

Out of ‘the jaws of the amphitheater 
rose the mighty clamor, and floated 
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over the bare cotton fields. Lo, Aunt 
Maria, running out of her cabin, and Jo 
the housemaid, diving down from the 
big house. 

“Aunt M’ria, whoo—ee, whoop! 
run yuh quick,—lawdergawd, looker 
Mr. Skinner coat-tail !” 

“Ha, ha, whoo!” shouted Aunt Ma- 
ria, clapping her hands and rocking 
back and forth. 





“ He, he, he!” squealed Jo, doubling 
over and weeping with delight. “ Gawd! 
looker dat nigger, Sam, look like leetle 
black fly in big ol’ pan er milk.” 

Now the fact is that no one who has 
not tried it can imagine how hard it is 
to stick to a sleek bit of board that is 
traveling down an icy slant. Jess and 
I, with feminine regard for appearance, 
chose an even slide, but everybody else 
just went down tumultuously anywhere ; 
and of course in places where the earth 
humped too violently they all flew off 
their opperatuses like popcorn off shov- 
els. I never in my life before appre- 
ciated how much legs some men have, 
also what a variety of interesting posi- 
tions their legs can take. As Mr. 
Skinner observed, “It makes a body’s 
legs sort o’ sprangle.” 

Thus time sped on, and many a shout, 
and many a large-sized foot flew up, and 
still nothing occurred to mar the pleas- 
ure of the occasion until Sam broke his 
opperatus, and a servant came down 
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with the message that Jess was wanted 
at the house to try on a new evening 
gown. (It is for the next cotillion in 
Macon, which she is to grace with dear 
Pipples.) Jess departed, her grief at 
leaving softened with a holy joy. 

Me, and Mr. Skinner, and the May- 
pops, and Grandpa Heyrick, and that 
little devil of a Sam, kept up the fun. 

At last, being a little cold and sore, I 
lent Sam my knife, so that he could 
mend his crate-top, politely requesting 
him to return it before night. He 
promptly said that he would. 





Then regretfully I turned away. 

I need only to add that since that 
day Mr. Maypop has been pow’ful so’ 
in the j’ints, and Mr. Skinner has 
cotched a turrible rheumatism, and 
studies every morning in bed as to 
whether he had better get up or not, 
and also I hear that all of Grandpa 
Heyrick’s little grandchildren do noth- 
ing but stand about his bed and anoint 
him with arnica and turpentine. Such 
are the awful results of commencing to 
learn an art Too Late in Life. 
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As for Jess and me and Homer May- 
pop, the pretty flower, we have suffered 
no discomfort. I only look out upon 
the rapidly melting snow, and mourn 
that it is all a thing of the past. Yet, 
never, never, no not if I were to live ten 
thousand years, could I forget that 
snow-slide. It had all the shudder, the 
unspeakable thrill, of an entirely new 
and sublime experience in life. Still I 
think of it all by day, and in the dead 
hours of the night I weave it into 
dreams. Again the huge white amphi- 
theater opens to my view, and into it 
disappears that little black Sam. Again 
Mr. Skinner plants his opperatus on the 
verge, solemnly he parts his coat-tails, 
and majestically paws the ground. 
Again the mad raving, the delirious 
whoop,— and Maypop’s boots. whirl 
heavily around, and Grandpa Heyrick’s 
venerable toes mount toward the zenith, 
and Mr. Skinner’s slender legs sprangle 
in the limpid air. 

Yes, I shall always remember that 
day. 

Also I remember that that little black 
devil, Sam, never returned my knife. I 
should like to skin him, but restrain 
myself with the thought that he is the 
only great-grandchild of his great- 
grandmother, who is an excellent old 
woman with a carbuncle on her leg. 

Charming relative, are you alive or 
dead? I promise you I won’t say an- 
other word except, Be courageous, be 
courteous and thoughtful of others —as, 
for instance, when asked what part of a 
tough old chicken you prefer, say the 
drumstick. 

Your devoted sister, 
MARTHA. 
SUNNYBORO’, 93. 
My Dear MotruHer:—So I am almost 


ready to start for California. I am so 
glad,— and yet a little sorry. I have 
described the great storm. It really 


was very remarkable; the snow lasted 
on the ground a whole week. Then the 
thermometer rose to 70 degrees and the 
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snow melted rapidly away. What a 
singular, what a charming sensation 
that was! to walk without wrap, in sun- 
ny air, !inguid as early summer, and to 
wonder through what magic the earth 
and every house-roof was transformed 
into chased silver and pearl. From 
flower pots and rose leaves and long 
swords of the agave the snow was van- 
ishing like a dream. To the very least, 
everything in this wintry summer world 
was a delicate mimicry ; the tracks of 
little animals and birds on the soft snow 
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were flowers and stars. In the South 
winter is always a coquetry —a dissolv- 
ing enchantment. Soon the sleeper 
awakens and finds summer around him. 
It is somewhat as in California, where 
I have seen the snow lie upon green 
fields and blooming geraniums. 

But now the winter is entirely over, 
the trees have burst into leaf and cat- 
kin, and the darkies are once more 
washing in the open air. The short 
spring is here, and with it I take my 
leave for California. 

Caroline Le Conte. 
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PSYCHE’S WANDERINGS. 


WILDLY IMPROBABLE. 


THE train slowed up at Courandale 
just as daylight was vanishing. My 
first glimpse of the town was from the 
car window. It appeared to bea sleepy 
old place; remarkably so, considering 
its western location. I saw at once that 
I should like Courandale, and none the 
less because of its rough setting of 
hills, and hollows, and scraggy woods. 
So contented it looked, all swathed in 
trees, and sinking placidly to rest, as if 
relieved at the day’s departure. Lights, 
like little yellow birds, glimmered here 
and there through the foliage. Black, 
grotto-like roads crept out toward the 
surrounding hills, and disappeared in 
the shadows of the forest. 

With gathering feelings of expectan- 
cy and interest I stepped off the train, 
and set out to take a preliminary recon- 
noisance of the village. 

Business blocks were few and forlorn 
looking. Residences, big and little, 
pretty and plain, were plentiful. Box- 
elders, willows, and soft maples held 
full possession of every street. What 
a silent town it was! A cow lowed 
plaintively in the distance ; a piano war- 
bled timidly; the trees rustled and 
creaked. A warm south wind, strong 
and fresh from a late roll in the Gulf, 
was the only energetic thing in the vil- 
lage, and all else had given way to it. 
Men and children appeared out of doors 
at times, and then scudded in again, as 
if to avoid being whirled off by the gale. 

After a short stroll I sought the 
denser portions of the town, hoping to 
find a hotel. As I passed along a street 
ina westerly direction, my eyes were 
caught by the sign, “ Public Library,” 
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over a door at my right. With the eager- 
ness of a man more accustomed to 
books than to human companions, I en- 
tered the building. 

Ascending a flight of stairs and pass- 
ing through a door, I found myself ina 
room, very high and vast looking, with 
windows on the south and west, and 
books on all sides. Lamps were burning, 
—so dimly that they failed to keep the 
moonlight out. The librarian was half 
asleep behind her elevated desk near one 
of the south windows. The few silent, 
motionless readers looked like Lillipu- 
tians in the distance, as they clustered, 
for company’s sake, around a table near 
the librarian. The wind rattled the shut- 
ters and whistled wild zolian tunes sug- 
gestive of prairies, mad northers, flap- 
ping tents, black nights, and runaway 
clouds. 

A feeling of awe came over meas I 
reviewed the ghostly apartment. I read 
the “ Welcome to Strangers,” posted 
near the entrance, to reassure myself ; 
and then went to a little table over near 
the western wall, in the most solitary 
part of the room, where the wind sang 
most loudly and the moonbeams pene- 
trated the farthest. 

I took a book and began turning the 
leaves ; but soon found that I did not 
care to read. To hear the wind’s song, 
to rest my eyes in the dim light, to feel 
the coolness of the library atmosphere, 
and to be there near that great store of 
human thought, fancy,and romance, was 
enjoyment enough. 

Suddenly I became aware that some 
person had taken aseat at the table, oppo- 
site me. I had seen no one and heard 
no one, but I was conscious of the pres- 
ence of another. Was it a repetition of 
that vagary of my nerves, —that odd 
false note in my brain which startled me 
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at times with the fancy that I had a com- 
panion when I was really all alone? 

I raised my eyes and saw a woman,— 
a veiled woman sitting before me. A 
presentiment came over me that some- 
thing strange was about to happen. All 
my recent experiences had been prepar- 
ing me for an unusual occurrence. That 
silent, wind-swept town, lonely as a de- 
serted sea-shore, the beautiful night, the 
grand old room! That letter, too, which 
had come from Courandale,— an expla- 
nation of it awaited me. Surely I could 
not think that explanation would be com- 
monplace. Some strange fate was in 
store for me at Courandale. Was I about 
to meet it? 

The woman sat there, upright and 
silent, her gloved hands toying with a 
small pamphlet. I felt sure she was 
watching me from behind her veil. 

Growing nervous, I arose, not to leave, 
but to change my position. 

“Do not go just yet,” said the stran- 
ger, “I want to talk with you.” 

I sat down again and waited. 

In a few moments the lady spoke 
again. 

“ You do not know me” she said. The 
voice was low, pure, and fine, almost 
childish. 

“ Probably not,” I replied. “Perhaps 
if I were to see your face,—” 

“You would not recognize it,” she 
interrupted, “ but I recognize you.” 

I hardly knew what to say to this, so 
I said nothing. 

“T expected to find you here,” said 
the lady. 

“Do you not take me for some one 
else?” I asked. 

“ No, no: I have seen your tace many 
times I have seen it in the glass, - I 
cannot be mistaken.” The tones were 
sweet, pleading, and more than ever 
childish. 

A sudden suspicion came to me like 
a shock. “In the glass!” What did 
she mean by that? A deep pity for her 
stirred my heart. 
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“Do you not believe me ?” she asked. 
“T’}] prove to you that I tell the truth.” 

“No, no; I would not think of dis- 
puting your word,” I said. ‘‘ You need 
not mind giving me proof. No doubt 
you know me well.” 

She laughed low and harshly. “ How 
gently, how soothingly, you say that ! 
You think me crazy, don’t you now?” 

With blushes I stammered out that I 
did n’t know what to think. 

“ Well,” said the lady, “Iam neither 
mistaken nor out of my mind. Your 
name is Quincy Macintyre; you came 
to this town about an hour ago ; you are 
not acquainted with a soul in Couran- 
dale, and no one here knows you, ex- 
cept me.” 

“She certainly does know me,” I 
thought, “ unless she has taken me for 
some other Quincy Macintyre.” Aloud 
Isaid: “Yes, it is evident that we are 
acquainted. Please raise your veil, and 
let me see which one of my friends is 
behind it.” 

She laughed, and her laugh was mer- 
ry and girlish this time, though not at 
all loud. 

“ You would not recognize my face if 
you were to see it,” she said; “and you 
shall not see it for a long time to come. 
I want to puzzle you a little more.” 

“T think that you cannot puzzle me 
more than you have already.” * 

“T think that I can.” 

“Do so, then.” 

“ You are thirty-three years old?” 

Ts. 

“You have been a rolling stone?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have been a laboring man and 
a frontiersman. You have saved a little 
money, but not very much. You have 
no genius for trade or speculation. You 
think of settling down as a farmer or 
gardener. Your business in this town 
is partly to look fora home. You have 
your savings with you in the form of 
three drafts. These drafts are in your 
inside vest pocket, on your left side.” 
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My astonishment was unbounded. 
Every statement the woman had made 
was perfectly correct. I began to be 
very suspicious of her. Why had she 
informed herself so accurately concern- 
ing my past life? Why did she speak 
of that money in my vest pocket ? 

“ And what do you say now?” asked 
the lady. 

“You seem to be remarkably well 
informed in regard to my private af- 
fairs.” 

“QO, you are distrustful. 
that I am an adventuress.” 
was angry and resentful. 

“T can only repeat that I do not 
know what to think.” 

After a moment of silence she said 
mildly and plaintively, “ Please do not 
judge me too hastily. Wait till I have 
told you more.” 

“Pardon me, if I seem to judge you 
at all.” 

“You vex me. I do not like to be 
looked upon coldly, and treated like a 
stranger by one I know so well. Listen 
quietly now, and I'l] tell you something 
that will make you stare.” 

“T have no longer any doubt as to 
your ability to make me stare.” 

“Well, about a week ago you began 
writing a letter. You became dissatis- 
fied with that letter, and threw it into 
the fire before it was finished. Do you 
remember ?” 

“Toa” 

“You were very careful to see that 
it was burned. You were alone at the 
time, and you have not mentioned the 
subject since.” 

“ What you say is true.” 

“Do you remember the words of the 
letter ?” 

“TI do not think that I can recall 
them.” 

“T will help you.” 

She repeated in slow, even tones, the 
exact words of my unfinished letter. It 
was not a case of thought reading, be- 
cause I had nearly forgotten the words, 
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The tone 
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and only remembered them as they 
were recalled to me by being repeated 
in my hearing. 

As I was absolutely certain that no 
human being had ever seen the letter 
but myself, my natural inference was 
that this woman was not a human be- 
ing. 

“My God!” I cried, “ what kind of a 
woman are you?” 

“ A good woman, I hope,” said she 
humbly. 

“T hope so, too, I am sure; but how 
did you find out about that letter ?” 

“QO, you have no secrets from me. 
Listen again.”’ 

She leaned forward with her elbows 
upon the table, and in a voice little 
above a whisper began telling me of 
scenes in my past life, of thoughts that 
I had dwelt upon, of emotions that I 
had experienced, of all that I could have 
deemed most surely known to myself. I 
cannot repeat what she said, for I can- 
not take the reader into such close con- 
fidence. Had I been forced pitilessly 
into making a confession of all my past 
faults, follies, and mistakes, I could not 
have made the confession more accu- 
rately than that terrible woman made 
it for me. 

She talked on steadily for an hour. I 
was too amazed, too awe-stricken, to in- 
terrupt her. At last she became silent ; 
and as she sat there dark and shapeless, 
wrapped in her cloak and veil, I won- 
dered whether she was a woman, or 
some malicious evil spirit bent upon my 
ruin. 

The room had become gloomier. The 
clouds had evidently been gathering, 
for the moonlight no longer came in at 
the windows. The shuddering of the 
wind had grown monotonous ; and its 
eolian wails voiced the inarticulate cry 
that welled up from my heart, as I real- 
ized that the innermost secrets of my 
soul were in the possession of a stranger. 

The woman grew uneasy under my 
fixed gaze. 
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“ Quincy ! Quincy!” she cried. “ You 
frighten me. Have I done wrong? 
Are you not going to forgive me?” 

“You know more of me than I care 
to have you or any one know,” I re- 
plied. 

« Are you sure of that ? You thought 
differently one time.” 

“Did 1?” 

“Yes. One night you sat meditating 
by a camp-fire. You thought rather 
bitterly of how you had been misunder- 
stood in the past. You thought of your 
acquaintances, and felt that none of 
them knew you as you were. By one 
you were regarded as dull, by another 
as cheerful and bright ; by one as talka- 
tive, by another as reticent. Each per- 
son of your acquaintance held a view of 
you differing from the views of others. 
All were for the most: part right to a 
limited extent; yet all were more or 
less wrong in their general estimate of 
you. You felt that your views of others 
were probably ina like manner incor- 
rect. You conceded that it was impos- 
sible for one person to have a perfect 
knowledge of another ; yet you believed 
that without such knowledge no one 
could fully understand the motives or 
rightly appreciate the character of a 
friend.” 

“T remember those reflections,” said 
I. 

“At the same time,” continued the 
woman, “ you were conscious of.a strong 
desire for companionship, of a longing 
to possess some dear and trusted friend 
who could know you fully and under- 
standingly.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And if such a friend should come to 
you,— if you should unexpectedly meet 
one who knows of all your past experi- 
ences, your joys, sorrows, hopes, follies, 
sins,— one who has been with you in 
spirit, and felt your heart throb in pain 
and passion,— if you should meet such 
a friend, would you turn away and avoid 
her?” 
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O the thrilling earnestness of that 
sweet, child-like voice! Imperceptibly 
she had moved nearer to me, and had 
murmured her words almost in my ear. 
I made an effort to answer. I wanted 
to acknowledge in some way the fasci- 
nation that was taking hold upon me ; but 
before I could utter a word sheadded : — 

“When a friend comes to you,—know- 
ing you so well, and knowing you, yet 
holds you dear to her, dear to her, 
Quincy,—will you be cold and suspicious 
with her,— will you tell her that she 
knows more of you than you care to have 
her or any one know ?” 

“T do not mean to be cold and sus- 
picious,” I replied. “If you are truly a 
friend, I am glad, overjoyed, to have met 
you ; but this is so strange, so bewilder- 
ing. I believe—yes, I am sure —that 
I am dreaming.” 

“You are undergoing an experience 
that is new to you, that is all. You do 
not need to doubt the evidence of your 
senses because you meet with some- 
thing that your previous experiences 
have not prepared you for.” 

“T begin almost to doubt my own 
existence.” 

“Don’t do that. Just conclude that 
there are more things possible than you 
have supposed.” 

“ Well, whether you area dream crea- 
ture or not, I want to see your face.” 

“ Not now ;.we shall meet again.” 

“T am afraid that I shall wake up and 
never dream of you any more.” 

“T want you to think of me as a.soul, 
and not as a face.” 

“Have you a name?” 

“My name is — Psyche.” 

She arose and laid her hand, now un- 
gloved, upon my cheek. It was a cool, 
soft hand, and the pressure of it seemed 
to give me a comforting assurance of its 
owner’s trustworthiness and affection. 

“ Goodby, Quincy.” 

“ Are you going to leave me?” 

“Yes, but only for a time.” 

“ May I not go with you?” 
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“No, no; and mind, you must not 
follow me. We shall meet again.” 
In a moment I was alone. 


Il. 
SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. 


Ir Now becomes necessary for me to 
tell of some incidents that took place 
before the time when I met with my 
strange adventure in the public library 
of Courandale. 

Just as a few storm-signs may be ob- 
served in the sky long before the coming 
of the tempest, just as scattering trees 
are passed ere you enter the denser 
forest, or just as a few premonitory 
symptoms annoy one before he is taken 
down sick, so there came to me certain 
experiences, not much in themselves, 
but which proved to be precursors of 
the events that followed. 

The first of these experiences that I 
noticed and reflected upon occurred one 
evening in the fall of ’82. 

I had been working on a cattle ranch 
in Western Nebraska. A disagreement 
with the manager of the ranch had 
caused me to throw up my situation, 
and I was going on foot to the nearest 
railroad town. 

My route lay across the broad, unset- 
tled prairie. Night had come on; but 
that was no inconvenience, for the eve- 
ning was a bright one. There was a 
moon,—so high that the loose clouds 
which swung around her, like longing 
lovers, dropped their stealthy, whisking 
shadows into the grass almost directly 
underneath themselves. A little lazy 
breeze played about, toying here and 
there with the tops of the weeds, or try- 
ing to whistle a little bit through the 
dry blades of the short, drouth-smitten 
grass. 

I had a wagon track to follow, which 
was plain enough in the moonlight ; and 
I trudged along, sometimes thinking 
anxiously about my future movements, 
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sometimes conscious of a pleasaut sense 
of relief at being rid forever of my late 
disagreeable employer. 

Upon the whole, my spirits were con- 
siderably elevated ; and I indulged in 
fancy, hope, and aspiration, conjured up 
beautiful scenes, and recalled to mind 
eloquent and heart-stirring passages 
from favoriteauthors. In such a frame 
of mind I was walking along buoyantly,. 
when there came to me the sudden 
fancy that I was not alone. So vivid 
was this impression that I stopped and 
glanced about me. The great prairie 
lay around on all sides. The moonlight 
was reflected sharply from the tops of 
the ground-swells. Nohuman being or 
human habitation was in sight. A tall 
weed was bowing gently over there at 
my left; and a shapeless little cloud- 
shadow skulked across the road a few 
rods behind me. There was not even a 
prairie dog or a badger to account for 
my odd sensation. 

I walked on, wondering. Of course I 
was alone ; but the impression had been 
so strong that I glanced around several 
times to reassure myself. 

Now this feeling, fancy, sensation, or 
whatever it might be called, had in it 
nothing akin to the superstitious fear 
that sometimes attacks even intelligent 
and sensible people when alone. I 
know what that feeling is, having ex- 
perienced it. What I felt at the time 
had nothing in it of fear or awe. I was 
used to being alone, and had been upon 
the prairie often in daylight and night- 
time, in company and alone. I was not 
thinking of my solitude when the idea 
that I had a companion came unexpect- 
edly upon me. 

At first it seemed to me that the illu- 
sion could be accounted for upon the 
hypothesis that I had turned in a mo- 
ment of absent-mindedness to speak to 
an imaginary companion, and was 
startled at finding that companion not 
with me. But this view of the case 
would not do; it reversed the actual 
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facts. It was the seeming presence of 
some one that had arrested my atten- 
tion ; and I had paused, not to confide a 
thought to that presence, but rather to 
repel one who seemed to intrude into 
my private reflections. 

While revolving the matter over in 
my mind, all at once the conviction 
came upon me that I had been similar- 
ly startled several times before, and that 
too within the past three or four weeks ; 
the impression, however, in every for- 
mer instance had been unheeded ; it had 
been instantaneous, scarcely recognized, 
and immediately forgotten. I felt now 
that if it ever came again I should re- 
member it. And it did come again ; on 
the cars, in the depot at the junction, 
in the city as I walked along the side- 
walk, when I was by myself, and when 
conversing with others. 

I remember particularly that one 
day I was seated. at dinner, talking with 
a passing acquaintance, when all at 
once that strange sense of a haunting 
companionship beset me. It was a 
much closer companionship than that 
of the persons who sat around me at the 
table; something grappled my whole 
person, thought my thoughts, shared 
my sensations. The feeling passed 
away, or rather it was over on the in- 
stant, only the memory of it remaining. 
My appetite waned suddenly, and my 
spirits were low during the rest of the 
meal. 

] got to thinking about the matter 
one night after I had gone to bed. I 
am troubled with insomnia, sometimes, 
and this was one of my sleepless nights. 
My musing ran somewhat as follows :— 

“Suppose that my guardian angel or 
some other being, intangible, yet having 
powers of thought and observation, can 
entermy mind and perceive my thoughts. 
I should say that such a being would be 
able to form a pretty correct estimate of 
my character, and could write my biog- 
raphy without omitting any detail, im- 
portant or trivial. 


* But hold! Could a person obtain a 
knowledge of another’s past history by 
reading his thoughts at any given time? 
Hardly. One hour of a man’s life is not 
the same as another. One day of my 
life is not an epitome of all my other 
days. If I should happen to be reading 
a book, my familiar might be with me 
for hours and find out little of me. A 
mind-reader could only learn of my past 
by taking me when in a retrospective 
mood, and even then the knowledge he 
would acquire would be incomplete. I 
have forgotten much of my past ; while, 
doubtless, in an effort to remember I 
would fail to call up many things, not 
really forgotten, which would be remem- 
bered at other times and under other 
circumstances.” 

Very naturally, at this juncture, I be- 
gan to wonder how much of my past his- 
tory I could recall, and to make some 
effort to recall it, I began with the earli- 
est recollections of my childhood, and 
soon became absorbed in old memories. 
At first the task was a laborious one; 
but after a while inspiration came; my 
faculties of memory were thoroughly 
aroused ; thoughts and incidents of the 
past came crowding up with remarkable 
vividness and rapidity. It would take 
months, perhaps years, to write that 
which passed before my perceptions in 
an hour or two. 

At last, like q swift steamer dashing 
up to the pier, my memories came jar- 
ring against the present. 

Having completed the whimsical task, 
I sank into a dull, unrestful slumber, 
and awoke the next morning unre- 
freshed, and almost ill. 

A few days later I met with an in- 
cident differing somewhat from those I 
have mentioned, yet more distinctly a 
harbinger of after events than any 
previous experience had been. I was 
in Chicago, and had spent half a day 
strolling about, viewing the city with a 
stranger’s interest. 

Upon returning to the hotel where I 
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had secured temporary lodgment, I 
found a letter awaiting me. This was 
a surprise. I had no regular corres- 
pondents, and only occasionally received 
a business letter. I had been in the 
city only two days, and had come to it 
without consulting anybody. I had told 
no one the name of the hotel at which 
I stopped, yet here was a letter ad- 
dressed to me, and so carefully, too, 
that it even included my middle name 
and the number of my room. 

“Perhaps,” thought I, “it is from 
some acquaintance who came in during 
my absence and happened to see my 
name upon the register.” 

I looked at the postmark: “ Mo.” 

The letter had not been mailed in the 
city ; it had come from Missouri! 

“By all that is wonderful!” I ex- 
claimed, “how can a person in Missouri 
get my hotel address, and send me a 
letter so that I receive it today, when I 
could not have known the name of the 
hotel myself an hour before the writer 
must have mailed the letter ?”’ 

The address was type-written so there 
was no hand-writing to study. 

“Well,” I thought, “the riddle can 
be read in a moment.” 

I tore open the envelope. Inside i 
found no solution. The puzzle only 
became more complicated. “ Couran- 
dale.” That was the solitary word upon 
the sheet of gilt-edged paper that I 
drew from the mysterious envelope. 

“Who is Courandale ?” I indignantly 
demanded, addressing my question to 
the unknown person from whom. the 
letter emanated. “Or,” I continued, 
reflectively, “what is Courandale, and 
why is it type-written on this sheet of 
paper? Is it a man or a woman,a friend 
oran enemy? Or—is it an advertise- 
ment? If the latter, is it a comic opera, 
a new soap, or a suburban addition to 
Kansas City ?” 

I scrutinized the post-mark again. 
Above the “ J/o,” badly blotted, I made 
out the letters “ Cow —” 
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“ Pshaw!” said I, throwing down the 
letter, “‘ Courandale is a town.”’ 

But the mystery was not cleared up 
yet ; and it kept recurring to me. 

A little later I procured a map, and 
learned from it that Courandale was a 
town, or at least a railroad station, in 
southern Missouri. 

Now I had come East to invest my 
savings in real estate,—not with anyidea 
of speculation, but with the purpose of 
securing for myself a home and perma- 
nent employment. 

I had thought vaguely of settling in 
southern Illinois or in northern Ken- 
tucky. Why not in Missouri? Why not 
in the vicinity of Courandale ? 

I determined to inform myself thor- 
oughly concerning the resources and 
prospects of southern Missouri. 





III. 
MYSTERY’S THRESHOLD. 


PsycHE! Psyche! That wasthename 
of the woman ; “ We will meet again,” 
those were the parting words; and for 
many hours the woman and her promise 
crowded all other thoughts from my 
mind. 

I had found shelter and a bed, but I 
lay awake wondering, doubting, and all 
the time contentedly aware that I was 
in the hands of a power outside of my- 
self, a power that apparently was about 
to bring me thesweet fulfillment of those 
prophetic yearnings which had haunted 
my dreams in times gone by. Somehow 
I did not feel greatly concerned over the 
means by which Psyche had acquired 
such a wonderful knowledge of my past 
life. They seemed to me of importance 
secondary to certain questions that bore 
upon the future. “ When should I meet 
Psyche again? When would she let me 
see her face? Was she nothing but a 


shadow,—a spirit,—or was she a real 
flesh and blood woman, who ate and 
drank, and slept, and cried, and got sick, 
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like other people? And if a ~woman, 
would she be my companion in the fut- 
ure? Would she sit by my side and put 
her material arms around my neck, while 
our souls communed together of a past 
in which the experiences of each would 
become the memories of both, —of a 
future in which all of life that would 
come to one would come to the other?” 

Naturally, I did not sleep much that 
night ; and the next day I found it im- 
possible to fix my attention upon any 
subject not connected with the myste- 
rious stranger. I tried to read, and 
found nothing in the literary line that 
was interesting. I made inquiries about 
the price of real estate, and immediately 
forgot what was told me: finally I went 
off and wandered about in the woods 
till nightfall. 

At supper a letter was handed me. 
I took it eagerly. Who in all the world 
could know my address unless it was— 
Psyche? “Will there be more than one 
word in her letter this time?” I won- 
dered, as I tore it open. 

Yes: there were several words. They 
were :— 

The Misses Bell present their compliments to 
Mr. Quincy Macintyre, and request that he will call 
upon them, informally, and at his own convenience, 
any time after 2 Pp. M., on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
or Fridays. It is understood that if Mr. Macintyre 
calls he will not refer to this note, nor give any rea- 
son for calling, other than a trivial one that any 
stranger might give. 

Under ordinary circumstances I should 
have looked upon such a note of in- 
vitation with some suspicion; under 
existing circumstances the conditions 
seemed immaterial to me. The invita- 
tion was probably genuine ; but genuine 
or not, I was ready to accept it whatever 
it might lead to. I believed Psyche to 
be in some way connected with it, and 
that was enough. Tomorrow was Fri- 
day, and tomorrow afternoon I would 
cal] upon the Misses Bell. Where did 
they live? By making a few cautious 
inquiries, I learned that the ladies dwelt 
about two miles south of town in a big 
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stone house, which could not be seen 
from the road because it stood in the 
midst of a large grove. This grove, I 
was told, could be recognized by its 
quadrangular shape, and by the fact that 
it was in the center of a meadow. 

I also learned, incidentally, that the 
Misses Bell were three in number, that 
they were orphans, that they were sup- 
posed to be in comfortable circum- 
stances, and that they were silent, shy 
and unsocial. 

This information was enough for the 
time; and acting upon it, at two o’clock 
on Friday afternoon I left the main road, 
crossed twenty or thirty rods of grassy 
meadow, and entered the grove wherein 
I hoped to find the three maiden stran- 
gers. 

A sweet tremor of leaves and the 
witching chant of birds greeted me as I 
passed through the little gateway in the 
wire fence that enclosed the grove. 
Glimpses of half-hidden enchantments 
were on every side, as I went up the 
broad path that led into the unseen 
depths of the thicket. An avenue of 
maples formed an arch over my head. 
Beyond the maples, on either side of 
the path, were box-elders, cherry trees, 
cottonwoods, and blackberry bushes, all 
in confusion. 

At the farther end of the avenue, I 
came upon a glade, in the center of 
which stood a house. On both sides of 
the glade and beyond it was a continu- 
ation of the wilderness, although here 
it put on a gayer appearance. Catalpas, 
snowballs, balsams, and young walnuts, 
with here and there stately oaks and 
elms, now took the place of the cherry 
trees and box-elders. Upon the lawn 
before me were ornamental shrubs and 
flower-covered mounds. In all, there 
was evidence of taste but not much toil, 
—of a little art and a great deal of nat- 
ure. 

The house was a cubical structure, 
built of the native, slate-colored lime- 
stone. A very small porch snuggled 
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up around the front door, and a rocking- 
chair leaned back restfully in the shadow 
of the porch roof. 

Such a cosy bower it was! Such a 
lovely nest for three shy maidens! Sure- 
ly this was Psyche’s home! It was not 
possible that there could be another 
habitation in the neighborhood so suit- 
able for her. The place had an air of 
mystery about it, like Psyche. Like 
her it was hidden ; wrapped in that dark, 
shadowy grove as she had been wrapped 
in that gloomy cloak and veil. Then it 
was quiet,—low-voiced, with the music 
of birds and leaves. It was beautiful ; 
commonplace attachments, such as 
stables, woodpiles, and strawstacks, if 
they existed, were out of sight behind 
the trees. 

Something awaited me in that house ; 
perhaps the solution of a mystery, per- 
haps—a bride. Was any one peeping 
at me from behind those white curtains ? 
It was possible ; and I felt that it would 
not be wise for me to stand at the gar- 


den gate, like a tableau, any longer ; so 
I advanced and rapped at the door. 
No reply. . Was the house deserted ? 


Tick—tick—tick—tick! There was a 
clock on duty, at all events. I waited. 
A fly whizzed by and alighted upon the 
sunny part of the wall; a bit of red 
yarn hung over an arm of the rocking- 
chair, and I picked it off. Growing im- 
patient, I rapped again, loudly. A mo- 
ment later the door was opened by a 
tall young woman in a brown wrapper. 

This lady gave me a very stiff, stran- 
ger’s greeting, but invited me in and 
conducted me to the parlor. It was a 
pretty parlor, well lighted from the south 
and east by four tall, narrow windows. 

A few flower-pots were upon the cut 
limestone window-sills, a few cushioned 
chairs loitered about the room, a piano 
held possession of one corner, pictures 
adorned the cream-colored walls, and 
an overburdened center-table was striv- 
ing to accommodate books, papers, 
cards, and sundries. 
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The terms of my invitation required 
that I should offer a pretext for my call. 
So I told the young lady that, having 
some idea of finding a home near by, I 
wished to take a look at my prospective 
neighbors. 

“ [—yes—that is—it is all right,” said 
the lady. 

What a bashful girl! I took a good 
look at her. Presumably, she was one 
of the three sisters. She was slender, 
and of the long, bony, mental tempera- 
ment. Her forehead was high and 
square, her complexion was pale, her 
cheeks were slightly hollowed, and had 
a pink flush on them which gave her 
something of the unhealthy beauty of a 
fever patient; her lower jaw was set 
somewhat in advance of the upper one, 
and her lips were thin and compressed, 
moving tightly over her white teeth 
when she spoke or smiled. She moved 
her hands nervously in her lap, and 
waited for me to say something. But 
I was only a silent, awkward plainsman ; 
and moreover, I was absorbed in the 
agreeable and unaccustomed occupation 
of studying a woman’s face; so I ne- 
glected to talk until she, in despair, be- 
gan to do so herself. 

“ Your name—” she said, “1 mean my 
name—I am Miss Bell—you are—” 

“My name is Quincy Macintyre.” 

“Mr. Macintyre—you—that is—happy 
to make your acquaintance—I ’m sure.” 

Miss Bell interested me; her painful 
embarrassment formed such an odd con- 
trast to her splendid forehead, and her 
stern, self-willed face. I could not help 
thinking that she possessed far greater 
force of character than she could or- 
dinarily express. 

Was this woman Psyche? The voice 
was not the same, but Psyche’s voice 
might have been disguised. Psyche had 
not shown embarrassment; but prob- 
ably this woman would not under differ- 
ent circumstances. 

“Ts your family a large one, Miss 
Bell ?” I ventured to ask. 
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“ No, there are only three of us—two 
others.” 

“ Sisters ?” 

“Yes, sir. Bet, my youngest sister, 
is not at home today. Elsie—that is 
the other one—is not feeling very well ; 
she is in her room.” 

Bet! Elsie! Then if Psyche was one 
of the Misses Bell, ##zs one must be 
Psyche. I felt the blood stir all over 
me at the thought. I took a keener 
look at the girl. Yes, she might be 
Psyche. If she were, how quickly that 
pale face would become dearto me! If 
she were not—O, it would never do for 
me to make a mistake! I would not think 
of her as Psyche until I made sure of it. 
It would most probably not be long be- 
fore I found out the whole truth ; in the 
meantime it would be best to await the 
course of events, and to do nothing pre- 
cipitate. So as.conversation seemed to 


drag, I asked Miss Bell for some music. 
She complied with my request prompt- 
ly, and with an air of relief. 


I fancied 
that she would stumble and hesitate 
over the piano-playing as she had done 
at conversation ; but no, her music to 
my ears at least was wonderful. She 
filled me with visions of wild, grand 
things,—of great night-wrapped moun- 
tains, of moaning forests, of hushed 
midnights, and impending tragedies. 
When she ceased playing, I began to 
feel that I wanted her to be Psyche— 
that I should be disappointed if she were 
not. 

My call was becoming a long one, 
and so it had to be ended before I 
learned anything of that which I wished 
to know. I did not find out my enter- 
tainer’s given name. I saw nothing 
and heard nothing that could have any 
connection whatever with my strange 
experience at the library; and as I 
walked away from the house I looked 
at my little note of invitation to make 
sure that I had ever received it. 
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THE OTHER GIRLS. 

I HAD beenasked to call againon Mon- 
day ; and on Monday afternoon I found 
myself once more by the garden gate in 
the heart of the beautiful grove. 

Pausing a moment to admire the syl- 
van profusion that walled in the glade 
before me, my eyes fell upon an object 
that seemed out of harmony with the 
remaining features of the scene,—an 
object that I had failed to notice upon 
the occasion of my former visit. It 
stood seven or eight rods west of the 
house, just a few feet beyond the borders 
of the yard; and it was a huge, black- 
ened, branchless tree-trunk. Resting 
its lazy length upon this brigandish- 
looking denizen of the grove was a leaf- 
less, snake-like vine; and just at the 
point where this vine emerged from the 
surrounding greenery was a little flut- 
tering yellow object. I remembered 
that once a friend of mine brought me 
a linnet that he had found in the woods, 
hung by a horse hair; and fancying for 
the moment that here was a similar case 
of a bird in distress, I went over to the 
tree-trunk, where I found no bird, but 
instead a woman’s hat, with a long yel- 
low ribbon upon it. 

I found also, around the base of the 
tree-trunk, a bower formed principally of 
the younger shoots of that same vir ¢, 
the upper lengths of which I had noticed 
at the gate. It was a wicked looking 
bower; its leaves drooped dolorously, 
and just as the vine overhead resembled 
a great anaconda, so the branches below 
curled and twisted in and out among 
the leaves like a reptile of a smaller 
species. 

The presence of the hat, hanging upon 
a twig, suggested that there was a wom- 
an near at hand ; and while I had no in- 
tention of seeking that woman, yet in 
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passing the entrance of the bower, I 
almost inadvertently stole a glance with- 
in. 

The entrance was a black and yawn- 
ing double arch, that had been burned 
through the shell of the ruined oak. 

Beyond the grimy orifice were the in- 
ner walls of a leafy dome through which 
the sunlight glimmered faintly, throw- 
ing down a gently oscillating shadow- 
work of hearts and snakes and formless 
blotches. This shadow-work fell upon 
the thick red blanket which carpeted 
the bower, and upon the outstretched 
form of a sleeping woman. 

She was a large, well-made woman, 
with big brows and a great mass of black 
hair. She was dressed in a cream-col- 
ored garment, that fell so loosely about 
her that it did not conceal the curves 
of her form nor the motions of her 
body as she breathed heavily in sleep. 
Though young, she was not positively 
beautiful. It seemed as if her face had 


something in it sullen, willful, almost 


savage ; still, about the mouth there was 
an expression of infinite sweetness— 
the humble, repentant expression of a 
loving nature struggling with passion 
base and powerful. 

[ ought to have gone away; but that 
beautiful, vibrating form, drawn out to 
utmost tensions, and that face in which 
the good and evil could not blend, were 
so fascinating, that I permitted myself 
to linger a while and to step a pace 
nearer. 

Suddenly the sleeper threw up her 
left arm, so that it concealed her face. 
I was vexed, and without a moment’s 
reflection, I mentally commanded that 
she should take that arm down again. 

Instantly the arm responded to my 
will and was thrown back to its former 
position. I had exerted my will un- 
thinkingly, and at the moment expected 
it to be obeyed just as I would have ex- 
pected my own hand to obey me. But 
as soon as I perceived the result, I was 
surprised and profoundly interested. 
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“Put your arm up again,” I muttered. 

The arm did not stir. 

“Pshaw! "thought I, “if I told my own 
hand to move it would not stir unless I 
willed it, and expected it to do so.” 
Then in a flash, before I was hardly 
aware of it, I fe/t that the woman's arm 
must be thrown upward again, and that 
it would be thrown upward. Again my 
will was obeyed. I then knew that I 
could control the sleeping woman, and 
in a like manner I determined that she 
should put up her other arm; and she 
did so. 

Involuntarily I had raised my own 
arms over my head, in obedience to the 
same will that I had exerted upon the 
lady. 

“QO,” thought I, “this is ridiculous; 
we will put our arms down to our sides 
again.” And as I brought down my 
arm, down came the lady’s also I then 
desired the young woman to sit up, fully 
expecting that she would do so; and 
she did ; and furthermore seemed about 
to open her eyes, when I, much alarmed 
lest she should awake, instantly resolved 
that she should lie down and goto sleep 
again ; and back she fell, with every 
appearance of the most helpless leth- 
argy. 

At this moment there was a sound 
from the direction of the house, and 
that broke the spell. It suddenly oc- 
curred to me not only that I was guilty 
of ungentlemanly conduct, but that I 
might get caught at it. So I left the 
bower, went around by the gate, and 
presented myself at the front door. 

I was admitted into the house by a 
miss, whom I[ at once set down as the 
youngest of the three sisters. She was 
smaller than the lady of the bower, or 
the lady whom I had met on Friday. 
She resembled them both, and was 
apparently not over fourteen or fifteen 
years old. She had on a neat wine- 
colored dress of cheap material, and 
cut a little short, as was suitable to one 
lingering in the chrysalis stage. She 
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carried a newspaper in her hand, her 
head lolled backward, and her appear- 
ance was that of a person who had just 
been yawning. Her hair was of a very 
pretty, dark-red color, and hung back, 
a luxuriant collection of curls, over her 
shoulders. Her eyes were brown, and 
innocent as a babe’s. Her face was 
pretty and intelligent, very plump, and 
a little freckled. She welcomed me 
with a dignified smile and ‘a languid 
air, that sat queerly upon so young a 
girl. 

Seated in the parlor, she proceeded 
to entertain me in grave and elderly 
fashion; nevertheless I noticed that 
she stil! adhered to the juvenile habit 
of sitting with one foot underneath her 
upon her chair. I also noticed that, in 
accordance with a more manlike custom, 
the young lady had dropped her news- 
paper, in a crumpled heap, upon the 
floor by her side. 

“You have been reading the news, 
Miss Bell?” I remarked, as soon as we 
had introduced ourselves. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, “I have been 
reading an account of the recent disas- 
ter at Brait’s Hill, Kentucky.” 

“The crimes and casualties interest 
you, do they?” 

“No sir, not especially ; I read them, 
but I prefer history. I have been read- 
ing ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella’ lately, and 
I find it a very interesting work.” 

“You prefer books to periodicals, 
then ?” 

“Yes ; but I take two or three periodi- 
cals and read them regularly. Indeed, 
I find them indispensable. One of my 
sisters is asubscriber tothe A/ississippi 
Valley Fruit-Grower. I read that, and 
I am thinking of adding the Psychologi- 
cal Review to my list of periodicals.” 

“T see you don’t believe in a little 
learning, Miss Bell. You drink deep.” 

She seemed a little put out by this 
remark, so to mend matters, I asked: 
“Do you include poetry and _ fiction 
among your selections, Miss Bell?” 
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“O yes,” she answered. “I am very 
fond of Longfellow and Tennyson ; and 
lately I have read Daniel Deronda and 
the Prudy Flyaway stories.” 

In spite of myself a suppressed laugh 
escaped me. The plump cheeks of the 
girl turned scarlet. 

“T admire your taste,” I said soberly. 

“T thank you, sir. I am well aware 
that my taste is—is immature.” 

“It is surely not evidence of anim- 
mature taste to read and like such a 
novel as Daniel Deronda.” 

“TI did n’t understand more than half 
of it.” 

Her voice had a tremble in it, and I 
was almost sure that there were unshed 
tears in her eyes. I felt like a brute 
and could have kicked myself for laugh- 
ing in her face. I seized a book from 
the center table, and rapidly discussed 
its merits until the little lady forgot her 
grievance, and was chatting away tran- 
quilly again. 

I made inquiries about the sisters of 
the young lady, and learned that their 
first names were Camiola and Elsie. 

It followed, then, that I was talking 
with the one called Bet, and that no one 
of the three was known as Psyche. Still, ; 
upon after thought, I knew it was pos- 
sible that Psyche was a middle name, or 
one that had been temporarily assumed 
by the veiled lady for my especial benefit. 

If Psyche was one of the three sisters, 
I felt certain that she was either Cami- 
ola or Elsie. Miss Bet was a fine girl, 
but it was impossible to think of her 
as the woman whom I had met in the 
library. 

I had just come to this conclusion 
when we heard the sound of footsteps 
in the passage. Bet, with a word of ex- 
cuse, left the room, and in a moment 
reappeared, accompanied by the lady 
whom I had seen sleeping under the 
vine. After introducing her sister, the 
younger maiden whisked out of the 
room again, and left me to an interview 
with Miss Elsie Bell. 
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¥ 
CLOSE COMMUNION. 


Miss ELsie sat down in an armchair 
and gave me a side view of herself, as 
she gazed dully out of an east window. 
She was a large, fleshy woman, and [ still 
thought hersomewhat ill-favored, though 
I could not quite make up my mind as 
to that. She was not cordial to me as 
her sisters had been. Camiola had been 
embarrassed but anxious to please. Bet 
had tried to impress me with her dignity 
and learning, but had been very friend- 
ly and respectful through it all. Elsie 
was almost offensive in her silence and 
indifference. I could not feel at ease 
in her presence ; and my efforts at con- 
versation were failures. I began with 
the weather. 

‘It is a warm day,” I remarked. 

“Tt is getting cooler,” said Elsie qui- 
etly. 

“Ves; I perceive it is.” 

Silence reigned for a few minutes. I 
picked up a book, and glanced at the 
title page. 

“Do you: admire Daudet ?” I asked. 

“Can ’t say that I do.” 

“ Ah! I suppose this book belongs to 
one of your sisters.” 

“ Probably.” 

“T am not welcome in this house just 
now,” I reflected. But I remembered 
the peculiar circumstances which had 
made me Miss Elsie’s visitor, and did 
not at once take up my hat to depart. 

Messages from a strange woman had 
brought me to the State, to the neigh- 
boring town, to the house I wasin. The 
probable sender of the messages, though 
a stranger to me, claimed to be my near- 
est friend, and appeared to have a knowl- 
edge of my past nearly or quite equal to 
my own. I suspected that this stranger 


friend, this bewildering mystery, was 
one of the three ladies who had been 
named to me as the Misses Bell; and I 
felt that I had a right to acquaint my- 
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self with the Bell sisters just as quickly 
as their peculiar method of receiving 
visitors would permit. 

Such being the situation, what mat- 
tered a little coldness and inhospitality 
on the part of one of the sisters? I 
grew aggressive in my thoughts. I 
would stay where I was; I would study 
Elsie Bell as long as I pleased, or while 
she remained in the room ; I would talk 
to her, and draw her out as far as pos- 
sible. Perhaps she was the woman I 
sought — Psyche — concealing herself 
from me under this assumed air of dull- 
ness and ill-manners. 

I plunged into conversation defiantly. 

“ Monday is one of your days for re- 
ceiving visitors, is it not, Miss Bell?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“ How do you usually entertain your 
visitors?” 

“That depends upon who they are.” 

“ You talk to some of them, perhaps?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And give them music?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Can’t we have some music now?” 

“ Excuse me, please.” 

“ Or conversation ?” 

“We seem to be having that.” 

“ Limited.” 

“ Possibly.” 

I stopped, discouraged and vexed. 
Surely I would have to leave the house 
at once! 

I waited a little. The lady sat motion- 
less, persistently gazing out of the win- 
dow. What did she see? What was she 
thinking of ? What motives were in- 
fluencing her that led her to treat me so 
uncivilly? As I sat looking at her fix- 
edly, in dreamy speculation, a strange 
thing occurred,—a new, nameless expe- 
rience stole over me. / became conscious 
that I was looking out of her eyes—look- 
ing at the objects which she saw ! 

Yes, plainly as I ever saw my own 
hand, I saw the low window-sill, and 
beyond,—the lawn, the long, narrow 
flower bed, the lilac bushes, the mass of 








phlox, and the woven-wire fence cling- 
ing like embroidery to the skirt of the 
shadowy grove. This novel situation 
did not come upon me with a shock of 
surprise. It seemed to come naturally, 
just as one passes from waking con- 
sciousness to adventures in dreamland. 
I did, indeed, seem to feel a sort of 
vague wonderment; but upon the 
whole, I was passive, satisfied in recog- 
nizing that what I might have deemed 
impossible was, prima facie, a fact. 

I knew that, from where I[ sat in my 
chair, I could not, with my own bodily 
eyes, see the objects that-had become 
visible to me. I knew that I saw them 
with the eyes of Elsie Bell. / felt her 
head turn slightly, and 1 saw other ob- 
jects, among them a tall, slender girl 
moving across the yard. Then, still see- 
ing with the eyes of another, I became 
conscious that the other was framing a 
thought in formal language. These 
are the words that I perceived in the 
thoughts of Elsie Bell: “ Cammie! You 
do not know,—” amental image of Cam- 
iola entering the room, and of Elsie 
speaking to her in an aside,— “ O Cam- 
mie, he was impudent tome. He stared 
at me while I lay asleep, and criticised 
my appearance so coolly !” 

The thoughts seemed to grow con- 
fused again, and the next moment I was 
back in my own form, rubbing my eyes 
and wondering if I had not been asleep, 
—of that I was fully convinced,— or if 
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my body had been asleep, at least my 
mind had been sufficiently awake to be- 
come cognizant, somehow, of the feel- 
ings, thoughts, and perceptions, that an- 
imated the soul of Elsie Bell. 

The whole thing had occurred within 
the space of two or three minutes, and 
yet that momentary glimpse of a living, 
human being,— so much more real and 
vivid than the veil of flesh that encir- 
cled it,— was so novel, so bewildering, so 
startling a revelation, that I remained 
motionless and speechless, staring at the 
silent, sullen-looking woman before me 
for many minutes. 

It was not merely that I had seen ma- 
terial objects through her physical eyes, 
— it was not merely that I had perceived 
her thoughts as distinctly as if they had 
been formed in my own brain,—it was 
that I had experienced a momentary con- 
dition of a human soul other than my 
own. [had felt the resentment she was 
entertaining towards myself, and I had 
seen the mental images she had called 
up in connection with her thoughts. 

How it had happened I could not im- 
agine. I only knew that I had been look- 
ing at Miss Bell, and wishing that I 
could know her thoughts, when sudden- 
iy, instantaneously, the wish was grati- 
fied. I waited a while, hoping that my 
strange experience would be repeated ; 
but it was not; and after a time I bade 
Miss Elsie goodday, and left her to sulk 
at her leisure. 

Fk. W. Cotton. 


_CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. 
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AFTER THE FIRST RAINS. 


FOLDED are your wings, O winds of summer, 
Resting after long and tireless flight 
O’er the curving, heaving breast of ocean, 
From the caverns deep of western night ; 
Lulled to sleep, O tradewinds, once so strong, 
While at peace from days of clamorous raging 
Smiles the fair land you have scourged full long. 


Hushed the dreary foghorn’s sad persistence, 
Warning ever with that dolorous note 

Of the snowy legions, swift approaching, 
Wraiths of vapory mist that lingering float 
Silently the treacherous breakers o’er ; 

Blotting too with gray and clinging billows 
Circling hills and lines of farther shore. 


Mornings now with wild, sweet fragrance blowing, 
While the larks trill eager songs and clear ; 
Just the faintest green on southern hillsides, 
Soft the quail call in the coverts near. 
Weird, chill fog and gray sky vanished quite ; 
Quickening sunlight o’er the glad world pouring, 
Just to breathe is rapture; life, delight. 


Changed the brilliant blue of summer heavens, 
Arching now in tenderest azure dim, 
Flecked with filmy sails of cloudlets drifting 
To the far horizon’s crystal rim ; 
While we question, “Is it sea or sky?” 
Clouds and ships on that vague edge of silver 
Meet and vanish, fading swiftly by. 


Steeped in floods of soft October sunshine, 
With late tenderness caressing still, 

Sweep of bay and purple ranges distant 
Float in clearest, farthest vision, till 
Comes the sunset, flushing near and far 

Quiet sea and sky where hangs the crescent 
Of the faint moon and one mellow star. 


Ella M. Sexton. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST.—XI. 


REYNOLDS’S “PRINCESS ADELAIDE.” 


Ir is pleasant to read the story of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s life, even when told 
by a writer that has a prejudice against 
him,—as for instance, Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham in “ British Painters” (Bohn,) 
—for even a writer that does not like 
him is compelled to relate the facts of a 
long, busy, wise, and prosperous life. 
For three-score years and ten, save one, 
Reynolds lived, and never, so far as re- 
corded, had in that time any serious 
misfortune or unhappiness, until the 
breaking of his health by reason of age 
caused him the inevitable ills of flesh. 
His whole career was an ascent in power 
and popularity. Beginning at five guin- 
eas for a portrait, he gradually and sys- 
tematically raised the amount of his 
honorarium till it was fifty guineas, and 
this with a constant increase in the 
crowds of coroneted carriages that stood 
before his door. His reputation as an 
artist grew at even step with his bank 
account, and the Empress Catherine of 
Russia sent him 1500 guineas and a 
gold box bearing her own portrait in a 
diamond setting, for his “Infant Her- 
cules Strangling the Serpents.” Of this 
painting Sir Joshua said, “ There are ten 
pictures under it, some better, some 
worse.” 

Another and less material criterion of 
Reynolds’s success was the cordial rec- 
ognition that his work received from his 
brethren of the brush, as well as from 
the public. He founded the Royal 
Academy in 1768, and for many years 
ruled it unquestioned, for nobody else 
dared aspire to the presidency. Not 
that there were not jealous rivals, but 
their jealousy never had much of per- 
sonal venom. 


OWNED BY MRS. PHCEBE A. HEARST. 


But perhaps the crowning element of 
Sir Joshua’s happiness was his member- 
ship in that immortal group of men 
whose mighty loadstone was old Doctor 
Johnson, and among whom, closest to 
Reynolds, were Goldsmith, Boswell, 
and Burke. 

Johnson, on the day before his death, 
made three characteristic requests of 
Reynolds: “ Forgive me thirty pounds 
which I borrowed from you—read the 
Scriptures—and abstain from using 
your pencil on the Sabbath day.” And 
Cunningham says: “Reynolds prom- 
ised, and—what is better—remembered 
his promise.” 

Goldsmith dedicated the “ Deserted 
Village” to Reynolds, and Burke wrote 
an eloquent eulogy when, in 1792, Rey- 
nolds died. 

Reynolds is easily the first of English 
portrait painters, and found in that 
branch of the art his proper field. All 
his life, however, he made Michael An- 
gelo his patron saint, and wished to 
paint in the “grand -style” that he was 
always recommending to youngerartists. 
Titian, also, had much influence on his 
style, being of far more help in the 
practical art of portrait painting. 

This successful sort of life, in the 
Philistine sense, achieves no great re- 
sults, and there is little of inspiration 
in it. Compare it, for example, with 
Millet’s bitter struggle with a gainsay- 
ing world, because he held to what he 
saw astruth. Reynolds’s portraits were 
good likenesses, but he sought to “ bring 
out the best that is in a face,” which 
resulted in a portrait pleasing to the 
sitter and his friends,—justifiable art, 
perhaps, but not the highest. 
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SUN-DIALS. 


THE “noon-mark,’—a groove in the 
floor, just within the house door, at an 
angle with the threshold,—along which 
the sun struck at mid-day, is within the 
memory of many readers. Little more 
than half a century ago, many villagers 
of New England knew no other way of 
telling the time, with the help, possibly, 
of rude notches cut in the window-cas- 
ing to mark the hours. 

Infinitely more solemn than the fall 
of weights or the recoil of springs is 
the warning finger of the sun-dial. Im- 
pressive, silent, forever true, it seems to 
tell us that weights may be raised and 
springs re-wound, but never again will 
this day’s sun cause a shadow here. 

A tree or pole fixed in the soil, the 
shadow of which reached certain marks 
on the ground, was employed as a 
method of telling time long before the 
creeping sands of the hour-glass appor- 
tioned the day. It is practiced to this 
day in parts of Upper Egypt. Closer 
study showed that if the pole inclined 
so as to point to the north star and run 
parallel with the axis of the earth,a 
more exact division of the day would 
result. The construction of a complete 
dial, marked with regard to the locality 
for which it was designed, and either 
vertically or horizontally placed, re- 
quired astronomical and mathematical 
knowledge. Once fixed, these chronom- 
eters required no attention ; they were 
warranted to go forall time; no regu- 
lation was needed, and there was only 
one condition essential to their perfect 
service—a clear sky. Yet, even when 


clouds blotted the sun from view, and 
the dial was dumb, man knew that be- 
hind the clouds the great time-piece 
was moving on,—how far, the truthful 
gnomon would tell on the instant when 
the dark hour had passed. 


A writer on Biblical Archzology con- 
siders that “the invention of the pole 
and gnomon combined, producing an 
instrument perfect in itself for all ob- 
servations, was probably connected with 
the rectification of the Babylonian cal- 
endar in B. C. 747, nineteen years before 
the accession of Ahaz.” A flight of 
steps caught the shadow in the open 
air, “or more probably within a closed 
chamber, in which a ray of light was 
admitted from above, and which passed 
from winter to summer up and down an 
apparatus in the form of steps. Such 
chambers were in use in Eastern ob- 
servatories till the middle of the last 
century.” 

A writer describes the dial of Ahaz 
as “a concave hemisphere, in the mid- 
dle of which was a globe, the shadow 
of which fell upon diverse lines engraved 
on the concavity.” 

Scientific opinion says that the gno- 
mon must slope to the horizontal plane 
at an angle equal to the latitude of the 
place, and must also lie due north and 
south. In ignorance of this law, says 
Mrs. Gattyin “The Book of Sun-Dials,” 
the Romans blundered in bringing a 
Sicilian sun-dial to Rome. After the 
mathematician had properly lineated a 
dial, which the engraver then fixed in 
imperishable bronze or copper, the fin- 
ishing work was done by the mason; 
and the construction of dials became a 
necessary qualification for this artisan. 
The chief requisites for the setting of 
dials were a candle, a piece of string, 
and the North Star. These data may 
furnish thought for an inquiring mind. 
Although simple at first, sun-dials 
reached a degree of elaborate perfec- 
tion during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century they were 
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SUN-DIAL AND CONSERVATORY, GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, 


doomed to’ be superseded by clocks. 
Speaking on the subject, Mrs. Gatty, in 
her “ Book of Sun-Dials ” repeats a com- 
mon saying of the undergraduates of 
Cambridge, that “only Sir Isaac New- 
ton could explain the dial which he him- 
self had erected on Queen’s College.” 
In the history of ancient Greece dur- 
ing the Attic period, reference is fre- 
quently made toa shadow by which the 
time of day was determined; but what 
the substance was which cast this 
shadow has been a matter of conjecture. 
In attempting to solve the problem a 
curious theory was advanced, that the 
mysterious gnomon was each man’s 
figure, the shadow of which he meas- 
ured—probably by pacing off the dis- 
tance it covered—and made his calcula- 
lations accordingly. This ingenious 
theory is supported by the fact, that 
whatever their method was, it was im- 


perfect and required frequent alterations 
during the year. The mystery surround- 
ing this timepiece pales into insignifi- 
cance, however, beside that secret of 
the heavens possessed by the first in- 
habitants of Arabia, who could, without 
any instrumental aid, determine the 
time of day and the time of the year 
with accuracy. Perhaps the key to a 
lost science lies buried here. 

Dials were often of beautiful and 
fantastic designs. The obelisk now in 
the Piazza Monte Citorio, Rome, was 
set up as a gnomon in the Campus 
Martius, by the Emperor Augustus, 
who brought it from Egypt. The marks 
in the pavement around it were lines of 
bronze, which were sunk as deeply in 
the ground as the height of the obelisk. 

In Mahometan countries dials abound, 
and on many of the mosques they are 
to be found bearing a line which points 
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toward the sacred Mecca, and also 
marks for the five divisions of the day 
when prayer is required to be offered. 

Dials were sometimes horizontal and 
sometimes vertical, but those made dur- 
ing the thirteenth century were gener- 
ally on cylindrical surfaces. An ancient 
writer named Berosus, a Chaldzean, was 
the inventor of the semicircle hollowed 
in a square, and inclined according to 
the climate. 

In China dials abound. On the flat 
board in front of a palanquin, on the 
houses, portable dials in boxes with silk- 
en strings for gnomons,—they are found 
in many devices, sometimes being com- 
bined with moon-dials and compasses. 

A ring-dial which was found at Kem- 
erton Court, Gloucestershire, is thus 
described : “ The small piece of project- 
ing brass, with a hole in it, slides in a 
groove, and acts the part of gnomon.” 
It is suspended in the sun’s light, “ with 
the side having the sliding hole offered 
to the sun, whereby a ray falls on the 
numbers inside the ring, and declares 
the hour. Such instruments may have 
been used for astrological purposes. 
They used to be made in great numbers 
in Sheffield.” 

Formerly, in Paris and elsewhere, a 
cannon was placed so that the rays of 
the sun being concentrated on a magni- 
fying glass, would ignite the powder at 
the hour of noon. The platform on which 
the gun stood was marked asa sun-dial. 

In Iceland, as late as the beginning of 
the present century, the method of tell- 
ing time was most primitive. The nat- 
ural horizon of each township was divid- 
ed into eight equal parts, either by 
mountain peaks or pyramids of stone, 
which had been kept in repair for gen- 
erations. A dial exists upon the Isle of 
Man, which is formed of a ring mound 
forty-five feet in diameter, and has eight 
radiations. Parallel rows of stones reg- 


ularly placed on these form the dial. 
The floral dial is another form of the 
horizontal dial, a beautiful example of 
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which exists in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. On the northern half of 
the circular plat, closely clipped plants 
form the numerals, while on the south- 
ern half the motto, “I only mark the 
sunny hours,” is a fine piece of orna- 
mental gardening. A pole, from which 
hangs a screen of vines, forms the 
gnomon, which points far to the north- 
east. 

In Ireland, dials are frequently found 
on upright stones in graveyards, and 
are very ancient, two being thought to 
bear the date of a. p. 661. Some of 
these are described in “ Old and New 
London.” 

Little remains with which to trace 
the progress in the manufacture of sun- 
dials during the Middle Ages, but dur- 
ing the Renaissance the subject re- 
ceived much attention. They became 
a luxury within the reach of people of 
ordinary means, either in a portable 
form for the pocket, or on pillars or 
walls as an adjunct to a well appointed 
house. Charles I. was much interested 
in the subject ; and during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, many defaced crosses 
were crowned with sun-dials. Especially 
are they to be found in the churchyards 
where mortuary crosses had been cut 
down, and the remaining pillar crowned 
with plate and gnomon. A record is in 
existence whereby “the Company of 
Clockmakers, incorporated in 1631, were 
given jurisdiction, not only over clocks 
and watches, but over dials also, and 
were authorized to search for and break 
up all bad and deceitful works.” It 
would be difficult to parallel the power 
thus given to a trades union in modern 
times. Many beautiful designs were 
executed at about this period, but most 
of them are not now in existence. 

One of the most beautiful and com- 
plicated dials in the world stands near 
Malaga, Spain. The structure is of 
white marble, elaborately carved, and 
there are in the cluster 150 dials after 
different models, so ingeniously includ- 
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ed in the ornamentation that they are 
not apparent at first glance. 

With few exceptions a dial had always 
a motto inscribed upon it, and these 
were sometimes quaint and impressive. 
Nearly all contained a warning of the 
briefness of life and the near presence 
of death. Inexpressibly more solemn 
than any other instrument for telling 
the time, the dial assumes a vivid per- 
sonality. Charles Lamb affirms that 
“they are more touching than tomb- 
stones.” What a sepulchral intonation 
has this one from the Riviera, “ The last 
hour to many, perhaps to thee.”” Prince 


Albert Victor’s dial bears the following, 
“Time, as he passes us, has a dove’s 
wing, unsoiled and swift, and of a silken 
sound.” 

“The hour flies ; pray!” is the motto 
on a dial at Catterick Church, near 
Its striking ad- 


Richmond, Yorkshire. 
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monition led Mrs. Gatty, a daughter of 
the rector, to begin a collection of sun- 
dial mottoes, and from this evolved a 
history, which forms a most interesting 
volume. Much of the information of 


this article was derived from this work.’ 


In form this dial is the sun itself, rep- 
resented in gilt against a blue back- 
ground, and with the ray-like gnomon 
fixed to its center. 

The faithfulness of the diai, even 
though clouds render it dumb, is shown 
in the motto, “ True as the dial to the 
sun, although it be not shone upon,” 
taken from Hudibras, and engraved on 
a dial in Halifax Church, Yorkshire. 
“ You have seen me rise, but may not 
see me set,” St. John’s Churchyard, 
Margate. 

Dials are not all ancient, though com- 
paratively few are erected at the pres- 
ent time. On a modern one, erected at 
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Pegli in 1874, which proclaims, ‘I am a 
bar, dark and immovable, yet I am a 
servant tothe sun and aslave to motion,” 
the idea of eternal service and faithful- 
ness is given. 

The hemicyclium was the usual form 
of the Greek and Roman dials. It is 
described as “an excavation nearly 
spherical in a square block of stone, 
within which the hour lines were traced, 
and having the anterior face sloped 
away from above, so as to give it a for- 
ward inclination adapted to the polar 
altitude of the place for which the dial 
was made.” The hours were unequal, 


and varied according to the season of 
The gnomon was placed up- 


the year. 
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right on the edge of the hollow, and was 
then bent at a right angle over it, so 
that the horizontal portion projected as 
far as the equinoctial line. Such a dial 
was found in 1852 at the base of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, and is now in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

The “Tower of the Winds” at Ath- 
ens, which was built by the astronomer 
Andronicus, is forty-five feet in height, 
and has eight sides. Figures represent- 
ing the winds are carved upon them, 
and the hour lines are engraved below. 
This structure was a wind and sun-dial, 
and formerly a bronze Triton holding a 
wand stood on the white marble roof, 
and served as a weather vane. 
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A piilar dial at Glamis Castle, near 
Forfar, is most elaborate. Standing on 
steps at its base are four lions, erect, 
each holding a dial in the form of a 
shield, while above are eighty triangu- 
lar planes bearing gnomons. Below are 


engraved the names of the months and 
Small and large alike are kept 


A 


days. 
true by the great time-piece above. 
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coronet crowns the structure, and the 
presence of the lions is accounted for 
by the fact that Lyon is the family 
name of the Earl of Strathmore, whose 
residence the castle is. This dial is sup- 
posed to have been erected about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Glamis Castle was the castle by inher- 
itance of Macbeth. 


ist Witch: All hail, Macbeth ! hail tothee, Thane 


of Glamis ! 
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2nd Witch: All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, 


Thane of Cawdor ! 


All hail, Macbeth ! that shalt be king 
hereafter. 


3rd Witch : 


Macbeth: Stay you imperfect speakers, tell me 
more! 

By Sinel’s death, I know I am Thane of 
Glamis ; 

But how of Cawdor? the Thane of Caw- 
dor lives, 


A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 


No more than to be Cawdor. Say from 
whence 

You owe this strange intelligence? or 
why 

Upon this blasted heath you stop our 
way 


With such prophetic greeting ? 
I charge you, 


Speak, 


An interesting dial was found at 
Stokesay Castle, Shropshire. Around 
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its edge are six coni- 
cal holes,the first one 
marking the hour 3 
A. M., and thus showing that the 
dial must have been made for a 
latitude as high as 60° N., most ili; 
probably for the early sunrises ,, | 

of Norway. 

Casting the shadow within a hollow 
was the mode frequently used by the 
Greeks, and has been commonly prac- 
tised by modern makers. A remarkable 
example of this sort is in Madely Hall, 
Shropshire. In form it is a stone cube, 
in three sides of which there is a con- 
cave circle, bordered by smaller inden- 


tations,—round, triangular, and dia- 
mond-shaped. The instrument has a 


convex top, and can also be used for 
ascertaining the position of the moon, 
and tor other astronomical purposes. 
On a church porch in the village of 
Eyam, in Derbyshire, is an elaborate 
dial which has the tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn engraved upon it. The 
names of places at a distance are also 
marked, and their difference from Eng- 
lish time is shown. 


** Set me right and use me well, 
And I ye time to you will tell,” 









CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA a) 


is the appeal engraved on a curious 
ring-dial. It is much like a miniature 
dog-collar, is of brass, and has, moving 
in a groove in its circumference, a _nar- 
rower ring, with a boss pierced by a 
small hole to admit a ray of light. The 
latter ring is made movable to allow for 
the varying declination of the sun in 
the several months of the year, and the 
initials of these are marked in ascend- 
ing and descending scale on the larger 
ring which bears the motto. The hours 
are lined and numbered in the opposite 
concavity. A stone figure of Atlas, 
bearing a ring dial on his head, is said 
to stand in Oakley Park, Shropshire. 
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At the present day the inhabitants 
of the Pyrenees carry about with them 
a small boxwood cylinder, containing a 
small blade, which, being adjusted to 
lines marked on the wood, will tell the 
time within a few minutes. 

Poised on a corner of the walls of 
Chartres Cathedral, a winged angel 
holds a semicircular dial, as if it had 
paused in its flight to call the attention 
of the devotee to the passing of time. 

In Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” 
he speaks of the famous stone which 
was disinterred in the great square of 
the city of Mexico in 1790: — 


The most remarkable piece of sculpture yet dis- 
interred is the great calendar stone. It consists of 
dark porphyry, is circular in form, and in its origi- 
nal dimensions, as taken from the quarry, is com- 
puted to have weighed nearly fifty tons. It was 
transported from the mountains beyond Lake Chal- 
co, a distance of many leagues. and im- 
plies a degree of cultivation little inferior to that de- 
manded for the geometrical and astronomical science 
displayed in the inscriptions on this very stone. 

It has supplied an acute and learned scholar 
with the means of establishing some interesting 
facts in regard to Mexican science. In his 
second treatise on the cylindrical stone, Gama dwells 
more at large on its scientific construction as a ver- 
tical sun-dial, in order to dispel the doubts of some 
sturdy skeptics on this point. The civil day was 
distributed by the Mexicans into sixteen parts, and 
began, like most of those of the Asiatic nations, with 
sunrise. This colossal fragment, on which the cal- 
endar is engraved, shows that they had the means of 
settling the hours of the day with precision, the 
periods of the solstices and of the equinoxes, and 
that of the transit of the sun across the zenith of 
Mexico. Besides this stone, Gama met 
with others, designed, probably, for similar scientific 
uses at Chapultepec. Before he had leisure to ex- 
amine them, however, they were broken up for ma- 
terials to build a furnace,—a fate not unlike that 
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which has too often befallen the monuments of an- 
cient art in the Old World. 

Prescott, also, speaks of pillars of cur- 
ious and costly workmanship erected by 
the Peruvian Indians, which served as 
dials, and from which they learned to 
determine the time of the equinox. In 
their conquering march through the 
country the Spaniards destroyed these 
columns. 

A devoted resident last year presented 
the city of Santa Barbara with a sun- 
dial. In form it is similar to the dial at 
Pump Court, The Temple, London, and 
its Latin motto, “The Light of God 
shows the way of life, but a shadow 
teaches the hour and faith,’ seems a 
link between the old civilization and the 
new. 

At Graglia in Piedmont, a dial says,— 

‘* The maker may err, 
The iron may err, 
I never err.” 

Perhaps in this infallibility may lie 
the reason for the dial’s moral force. 
An hour-glass which can be reversed 
at will, or a clock which can gain or 
lose with fatal facility, would hardly so 
teach this lesson of life. Wordsworth 
in his “ Excursion” says:— 

The shepherd lad that in the sunshine carves 

On the green turf, a dial—to divide 

‘The silent hours ; and who to that report 

Can portion out his pleasures, and adapt, 

Throughout a long and lonely summer’s day, 

His round of pastoral duties, is not left 


With less intelligence for mora/ things 
Of gravest import. Early he perceives 


Within himself a measure and a rule, 
Which to the sun of truth he can apply 
That shines for him, and shines for all mankind. 


Elizabeth S. Bates. 
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THE CLAIMS OF THEOLOGY AS A STUDY UPON YOUNG 


MEN 


THE student of today lives in a time 
of peculiar privilege. Not only has the 
area of that kingdom of science into 
which he is introduced received mar- 
velous enlargement, but man’s under- 
standing of its codes and its essential 
life has received a new breadth and 
depth. He looks upon the material 
world with new eyes. Comprehensive 
scientific theories have enabled him to 
grasp its unity, to comprehend the sys- 
tem under which it progresses, and to 
picture its goal with a fullness which 
would once have seemed mere poetic 
imagination, but now is to be regarded 
rather as the product of serious and 
logical generalization. The intangible 
world of ideas and institutions has also 
taken on a new charater. The induct- 
ive method which has created the arts 
and sciences of our modern age, has 
found its application as well in this 
remoter sphere; and pen, observation, 
comparison, and generalization, have 
superseded the intuitions of poets who 
thought themselves philosophers, and 
the deductions of dialecticians who 
were deemed investigators. The his- 
torian has with one hand rent the web 
of myths, and demolished the spurious 
authority erected in the name of the 
past, and with the other brought to 
light the genuine course of events, ex- 
hibiting the true in the permanent, and 
the useful in the legitimate. And now 
no realm of life is so secluded or so 
sacred that it may regard itself as safely 
barred against the modern intruder. 
The true relations of men, as evidenced 
even in wages earned, in expenses in- 
curred, in privileges secured or for- 
feited, in the clothing and housing of 
families, and in innumerable other 
things of similar character, are studied 
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and tabulated, and reduced to numeri- 
cal expression, and made to give up the 
wisdom in them to plodding research. 
And as a general result, an air of free- 
dom, of largeness, of practical efficiency 
for the good of man is thrown over 
modern academic study, and becomes 
the inspiring spirit of the ardent and 
ambitious youth privileged to enjoy it. 

No doubt, as such a young man, at 
the close of his college course, stands 
looking out upon the world of literary 
activity, and questioning where his own 
place may be amidst it, the element of 
practical efficiency for the good of men 
will have a great, if not decisive, in- 
fluence upon his mind. Certainly it 
will be so with any likely to devote 
much thought to theology, or to favor 
the present writer with a reading of 
this paper. And here the claims of the 
study will need no great urging, for 
they are patent to any one who will 
look. If the Christian spirit be not, as 
Christians think, the great motive force 
beneath all the gentler and sweeter 
manifestations of the charity in our 
civilization, certainly the Christian or- 
ganization, in its various branches, has 
proved the most ready channel through 
which that charity could find an outlet. 
By it, in the main, the colleges, asy- 
lums, hospitals, orphanages, or humbler 
rescue homes, coffee houses, and other 
innumerable forms of merciful benefac- 
tion, have been initiated, or founded, or 
administered. Christian moral senti- 
ment has driven vice into dark places. 
It has followed even the prisoner con- 
demned by laws of its own framing in- 
to the prison, to ameliorate his con- 
dition there. It has revised and human- 
ized those laws. Put down the Chris- 


tian missionary today in the midst of 
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heathenism, and with no lagging step 
the blessings of our freer life and nobler 
institutions will follow the communica- 
tion of Christian ideas and the planting 
of Christian churches. If anything in 
the practical sphere is a characteristic 
of the life of Christian America at pre- 
cisely the present moment, the intense 
desire, the consuming passion to join 
in, by all the appliances of modern re- 
search and ingenuity, in the practical 
help of the poor, the unfortunate, and 
the suffering, is that characteristic. 

But the young man of liberal educa- 
tion feels that he has certain demands 
which he may rightly make of any 
study to which he shall devote himself. 
Attractive as theology may be for its 
practical helpfulness in doing good 
among men, it must, like every other 
desirable intellectual pursuit, be /vee, 
—as free as all those delightful studies 
from which he has just emerged, in 
which the sole object has been to obtain 
the unfettered and unmodified truth ; 
and this precisely, he fears, theology is 
not. Such, indeed, is the common im- 
pression in many college circles. Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, has 
repeatedly said in public that,—to quote 
one form of expression used by him,— 
“for many generations, students of 
theology have been expected to commit 
themselves to a denominational institu- 
tion, and to a set of theological and 
philosophical opinions, before they have 
had an adequate opportunity to examine 
the grounds of those opinions, or the 
history and relations of the denomina- 
tion to which they prematurely attach 
themselves.” 

No wonder, if any young man of 
truly liberal mind, as well as educated 
liberally, forms such an idea of the 
necessary conditions of theological 
study, that he turns aside from it. He 
ought to! But the idea is unfounded. 

The Harvard President has fallen in- 
to a complete misunderstanding, the 
more remarkable because of his com- 
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prehensive acquaintance with educa- 
tional matters. A better acquaintance 
with the institutions with which, under 
the sad prejudice he has here revealed, 
he can have little sympathy, could have 
shown him that few, if any,in all the 
large number of thoroughly respectable 
and creditable schools of theology in 
our country, refuse admittance to any 
applicant who manifests a serious mind. 
The writer knows of none such. Of 
them, as a body, might be used the lan- 
guage which President Eliot employs 
as a distinguishing description of the 
Harvard Divinity School: “A young 
man commits himself to no opinion and 
no religious organization by becoming 
a member of this school, or by receiving 
its degree; but he remains perfectly 
free to join after his graduation what- 
ever church his educated judgment may 
lead him to prefer.” 

Some obligation of honor there is, if a 
student has received beneficiary funds, 
to continue to pursue the path he was 
pursuing when receiving them ; but this 
obligation when existing, or thought to 
exist, may easily be discharged by re- 
payment of the gifts; and in many 
cases it does not exist at all. Most in- 
stitutions would say, “Follow your 
conscience, and God bless you!” Theo- 
logical institutions have their ideas, 
which they wish to have accepted ; but 
doubtless even at Harvard it would be 
found that Professor Everett had Ais, 
and might not view their rejection by 
his pupils with a perfect approval. But 
fetters on thought! They do not ex- 
ist. 

But is the air of the school of theol- 
ogy free—as free as that of the college ? 
Many men study simply for the love of 
the truth, and will they be asked to ac- 
cept teachings merely for “rendered 
reasons?” 

The answer would seem to be evident 
enough on a superficial examination. 
What the various churches want is en- 
thusiastic and effective preachers, and 
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such they can only have as they obtain 
men who are convinced. The indispen- 
sable condition of effective preaching is 
genuine conviction ; and genuine ‘con- 
viction follows only on impartial investi- 
gation. A successful theological school 
must, therefore, be free. 

But we may not content ourselves 
with what must and what ought to be, 
for—alas !—things in this world are not 
always as they should be. /s the theo- 
logical school free? That is our ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps it cannot be better answered 
than by considering the method and 
scope of theological study by means of 
concrete examples ; and by this proced- 
ure we shall further our theme at an- 
other point, by presenting at the same 
time the positive claims of theology on 
the attention of the educated as a science 
of wide range and elevated character. 

The student has probably spent a con- 
siderable portion of his college course 
in the study of languages, ancient and 
modern. He has gained an acquaintance 
with philosophy, and something of a 
taste for its peculiar methods and sub- 
jects. At this point the theological 
school connects most immediately with 
his former pursuits. He will be intro- 
duced to a new family of languages, the 
Semitic, and after he has mastered the 
rudiments of Hebrew he will be enabled 
in every thoroughly furnished school 
to add those of Arabic and Assyrian, 
and thus to study the origins of our re- 
ligion by means of the comparative 
method. Not merely the verbal forms 
of Assyria, but her ideas, with their 
striking similarities and dissimilarities 
to the Hebrew, will pass before him in 
review. Or, in another department, he 
will be able to enrich his knowledge of 
Greek, gained through the classics, with 
the study of a new dialect of the lan- 
guage, made to be the medium of the 
conveyance of new ideas, and forming 
an introduction to a new outburst of 
Grecian literature, in the fruitful, and 


often exceedingly beautiful, writings of 
the Christian fathers. As the power of 
Greece reached its culminating point 
when, after she had been subjugated in 
the material sphere by Roman physical 
force, she dominated her conquerors in 
the intellectual sphere by the immate- 
rial force of her ideas, so that intellec- 
tual force entered upon its mightiest 
march when it received the spiritual 
quickening of Christianity, and set out 
to subdue the world. Only that classi- 
cal education which penetrates to these 
themes may venture to call itself com- 
plete. 

Now, in all this study the method is 
comparative, inductive. Words are ex- 
amined, and compelled to yield their 
secrets by exhaustive comparison. By 
means of elaborate apparatus which can- 
not be matched in the profane classics, 
every occurrence of a word in the limited 
range of the primitive Hellenistic Greek 
can be found and scanned. The com- 
parative and progressive method of his- 
torical science has been called to the 
aid of philology, and even in the circum- 
scribed sphere of the New Testament 
books, divisions have been made, the 
ideas of each section have been scruti- 
nized by themselves, and the progress 
of conception from period to period por- 
trayed. 

Our age is, if anything, historical: 
it may be questioned whether in any de- 
partment of thought, historical criticism 
has gained so brilliant triumphs as in 
the history of the Church. The colla- 
tion of manuscripts and the criticism of 
texts, the unmasking of forgeries, the 
exclusion of interpolations, the redis- 
covery of lost books, the skillful pursuit 
of obscure hints, the reconstruction of 
forgotten epochs, have nowhere been 
performed with greater, if with equal, 
minuteness and success. It was de- 
clared, for example, long before the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” 
was discovered in a monastic library in 
Constantinople, that there was once 
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such a book, and a large portion of its 
text had been restored. So far, indeed, 
had it been already studied before the 
eye of man rested once again upon its 
rediscovered text, that the question of 
its genuineness found an immediate an- 
swer, and a standard edition of it could 
be prepared currente calamo. 

But dogmatic theology! What is 
worse than dogmatism? How can dog- 
matic theology be free? I reply, it can 
be as free as dogmatic biology, or any 
other dogmatic —that is systematic — 
science. It is the attempt to gain sys- 
tematic and positive truth; and if that 
is in essence a dangerous, a hidebound 
attempt, unfree and beyond the possi- 
bility of liberation, then woe is human 
thought! 

But is it free? I reply, Perfectly! I 
can at least speak for myself, but I feel 
no less confidence in speaking for my 
brethren, to whom is committed this 
particular discipline ; and in saying that 
there is no class of men more loyal to 
the truth, or more desirous of learning 
it and of setting it forth in perfect ob- 
jectivity, than our dogmatic theologians. 
Doubtless systematic theology is con- 
servative, but it ought to be so. It is 
the endeavor after positive truth in the 
highest of all spheres; and as it employs 
materials brought it by other sciences, 
rather than performs the work of origi- 
nal investigation for itself, it must wait 
for matured results, and will thus often 
appear to lag behind the advance of re- 
search. But so it should,— enough be- 
hind to give research time to authenti- 
cate its discoveries and adjust them to 
other truth. Says Professor Le Conte of 
evolution: “There is a true philosophic 
ground for justification for the reluct- 
ance with which even honest truth- 
seekers accept a doctrine which seems 
harmful to society. Whatever 
is really true will surely vindicate itself 
by its beneficence ¢f we will only wait 
patiently for final results. Evolution is 
no exception to this universal truth. It 
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will surely vindicate its beneficence, but 
we must wait a little while —not very 
long.” Theology asks no more indul- 
gence than this. 

Take, for example, the treatment the- 
ologians have given this very evolution. 
When it was first announced by Darwin, 
Charles Hodge of Princeton answered 
the question, “ What is evolution ?”— 
bluntly, “Atheism.” But, we must re- 
member, the advocate of the theory was 
one whose religious nature had “atro- 
phied.” But Charles Hodge’s son and 
successor gave to the evolution repre- 
sented by such men as Asa Gray a cor- 
dial welcome. And it may be doubted 
whether the theologian Hodge was 
more vigorous in his opposition to evo- 
lution than that pre-eminent naturalist, 
Agassiz, and whether theology has 
lagged behind any longer than compar- 
ative zodlogy. But, says Le Conte again, 
“To Agassiz, as to all genuine thinkers, 
the existence of God, like our own ex- 
istence, is more certain than any scien- 
tific theory, than anything that can pos- 
sibly be made by proof. From _ his 
standpoint, therefore, he was right in 
rejecting evolution, as conflicting with 
still more certain truth. The mistakes 
which he made was in imagining that 
there was any such conflict at all.” 
However slow theology may have been, 
or may still be, in adjusting itself to the 
Copernican system, to gravitation, or to 
evolution, eventually it adjusts itself to 
all truth, scientific or exegetical in its 
origin, for such adjustment is its pri- 
mary object. 

But slowhéss, says the inquirer, is 
not what I complain of. Are there not 
positive obstacles put in the way of the 
investigator, and these of the unpleas- 
antest nature,—trials before ecclesias- 
tical judicatories, or previous to these, 
minute creeds that must be signed? 
Have we not heard of a six-years’ trial 
of Professor Egbert Smyth, and are not 
Professors Briggs and Smith now on 
trial before their presbyteries? Cer- 
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tainly. And these trials, while they 
show on the one hand that new views 
must legitimate themselves at some- 
thing of cost to their propounders, in 
theology as elsewhere, are a most im- 
pressive exhibition on the other, of the 
fact that these three professors felt 
themselves free in investigation and in 
the publication of their views. Even 
the Westminister Confession of the 
Presbyterian Church, the most elabo- 
rate creed held by any religions body 
among us, is not designed to fetter 
thought. Every Presbyterian, Briggs- 
ian or anti-Briggsian, would repudiate 
the idea, and the current efforts at re- 
vision refute it. 

All this affects the student but slight- 
ly. His question is, “Am / free?” 
Perfectly. He must, of course, in theol- 
ogy asin medicine, face the fact that he 
has finally to commit himself to some- 
thing, and that change in the midst of 
his career may cost him place and pref- 
erence. In our present denominational 
diversity, such change is easier in theol- 
ogy than in most other callings. But it 
will cost. If timidity would lead to 
hesitation here, courage may return if 
it be remembered that Bushnell held 
his parish and died in it ; as did Albert 
Barnes and multitudes of others. In 
fact,—and this I would emphasize,— 
honest investigation is never more 
likely to lead the thinker away from 
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the main doctrines of Christianity than 
from gravitation in physics, and for 
variation in subordinate theories there 
is always room. 

And if the nobility or the scope of 
systematic theology be questioned, if it 
be unfavorably compared with specula- 
tive philosophy, then any large acquaint- 
ance with it will show that every main 
question of metaphysics or psychology, 
rational and physiological, has its coun- 
terpart in theology; and that in range 
and multitude of topics, theology sur- 
passes its handmaid, whom some would 
exalt to its rival, as sctentia divina ought 
to surpass sctentia humana. 

Thus theology is free; and the in- 
quiring student, standing at its thresh- 
old, finds an open door before him. 
And may I not now briefly say, after 
the many incidental proofs already giv- 
en, he finds there a most inviting range 
of inquiry and thought? If linguistic 
training has provided him with tools 
for exact philological investigation, here 
he will find a field still largely un- 
wrought, yielding most fruitful results. 
If the genesis of institutions and of 
thought attracts him, here is the most 
enduring and ancient of existing human 
institutions, for him to examine. If he 
is ambitious to soar on the wings of 
pure thought into the highest regions 
of ratiocination, here he shall know no 
limits but his powers. 

Frank Hugh Foster. 


Gre -olS. Bells. 
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TALES OF A SMUGGLER. 


My First adventure in smuggling 
occured in 1856, when I was a lad of 
eighteen. We sailed from Baltimore in 
the staunch ship Ariel, commanded by 
a grizzled, weather-beaten, hard-fisted, 
loud-voiced old captain named Colford. 
He was a fine seaman, with a wonderful 
capacity for good grog and French 
brandy, and preferred to make a dollar 
by smuggling rather than ten times 
that sum through legitimate trade. We 
carried a cargo of assorted merchandise 
to dispose of in South American ports. 
One of these was Corbija, the principal 
port of Bolivia. It was then a small 
place, with a few hundred inhabitants. 
It was in the rainless region, and the 
water had to be brought from the neigh- 
boring mountains on the backs of burros. 
Chinchilla skins were plentiful and 
cheap, and in them Captain Colford saw 
an opportunity to exercise his favorite 
vocation; for there was quite a high 
export duty, ‘and the fur at that time in 
New York was valuable. He therefore 
offered us a fair price for each skin that 
was brought on board. without paying 
custom duty. 

One evening a party of us, five in all, 
obtained leave to spend an hour or two 
on shore. During the time we managed 
to procure a number of the coveted 
skins, which we secured around our 
waists, and over them buttoned our 
jackets; the night being rather dark, 
we did not fear detection. In the out- 
skirts of the little town, curiosity drew 
us near a building where a number of 
young people were dancing. We were 
so interested in listening to the pleas- 
ing music and watching the graceful 
figures of the Bolivian girls, that we 
advanced too near the open doors and 
windows. In consequence a prying, 


meddlesome fellow espied the tails of 





the skins hanging down beneath our 
jackets, and saying a few words toa 
companion, he left the place. 

No sooner had he gone than Jack 
Mason, the leader of our party, said: 
“Boys, we must be off at once; that 
fellow has gone to alarm the coast- 
guard.” 

All thought of the dark-eyed girls 
was at once forgotten in our anxiety to 
get away from the place, and we ran 
toward the beach without a moment’s 
delay. We were within a hundred yards 
of the water when we heard the rattle 
of guns in front of us, and saw we were 
trapped. We felt a dread of being shut 
up in a Bolivian prison, with a round 
fine to pay ere being released, and when 
Jack said, “ Run, boys,” each man made 
for the boat at the top of his speed. 

The coast-guard cried, “ Halt, Ameri- 
canos, halt!” but Tim Ryan, one of our 
party, yelled back, “ We are deaf in one 
ear, and can’t hear in the other,” and 
we all kept on as fast as possible. 

The Irishman was the slowest in our 
crew, and before he got to the boat he 
was overtaken by the foremost of the 
coast-guard. “ Halt!” cried the guard, 
but as Tim paid no attention, the man 
hit him over the head with his gun and 
knocked him down. At the same in- 
stant he tripped and fell, and as Tim 
was but little hurt, he was first on his 
feet. 

He gave the guard a hearty kick, 
crying, “Take that, ye blackguard. I 
will teach you to stop an honest man.” 
With that he caught up the fellow’s gun, 
and, whirling around, fired it at his 
pursuers. 

This rash act drew the fire of the 
whole. party, and one of the bullets 
struck Tim in the shoulder, while a 
second passed through the rim of my 
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hat. The moment the Irishman fired, 
he threw the gun down and ran to the 
boat, which we pushed off the second 
he reached us. We caught up our oars 
amid the oaths and cries of the guard, 
who commanded us to return, but in- 
stead of doing so, we pulled for the 
ship with all possible speed. 

Tim’s wound, though severe, was not 
serious, and as our Captain was quite a 
surgeon, he dressed and bandaged it 
carefully. He gave usa sharp lecture 
at the same time about being so fool- 
hardy, and the next morning left the 
port ; for both our trading and smug- 
gling were at an end in Corbija. 

Our next venture was at Coquimbo 
on the coast of Chile. We had on board 
twenty tons of flour for a merchant in 
the town, and the plan between him 
and Captain Colford was that a lighter 
would drop down the river after dark, 
and take on board the flour during the 
night. At the same time he assured 
us we had little to fear from the revenue 
officers, for he had bribed them, so they 
would pay no attention to us should we 
be seen in our operations ; but the night 
plan was thought best to prevent others 
from knowing that he was delivering 
goods without paying custom duty. 

As ill-luck would have it, a revenue 
cutter came into the port during the 
afternoon, and anchored within a hun- 
dred feet of our ship. The captain of 
the cutter must have had some intima- 
tion that all was not right, so he sent an 
officer on board with orders to remain 
while we were in port. The sailors de- 
clared that Captain Colford could on 
ordinary occasions swear the bottom off 
one of the coppers, but at this time the 
air was fairly blue with oaths. Finally 
he cooled down, and after a consultation 
with the chief mate he appeared un- 
usually good-natured. He invited the 
officer into his cabin, and after supper 
set out some good French brandy, say- 
ing, “ There is nothing in the way of 
good liquor that beats that brandy. I 
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have tried pulque in Mexico, arrack in 
India, saki in Japan, and bazi in the In- 
dies, and none of them come up to good 
American whisky, yet this brandy beats 
that, and it never paid a cent of duty 
either,” giving the officer a wink, and 
filling his glass again. 

The Bolivian, accustomed to only 
chica, which is at best but a weak beer, 
was soon getting tipsy, and the Captain 
kept him talking and drinking till he 
was too full to move or speak. He then 
rolled the officer into a bunk and came 
on deck. 

In the meantime, under directions of 
the mate, we had greased the blocks, 
and taken every precaution to avoid 
noise. For this purpose we had 
off our shoes and worked. barefooted. 
About ten o’clock the lighter dropped 
noiselessly down beside us, and during 
the night we unloaded every pound of 
flour, though we were so near the cut- 
ter that we could hear the officers and 
men talking on board. We cleaned up 
every trace of our night’s work, and when 
the revenue man woke up the next 
morning the flour was safely housed in 
the warehouse of the merchant. The 
officer must have suspected that he had 
been made drunk on purpose, but he 
did not say a word, and we dared not 
blab. 

A year or two later I made a voyage 
to China and Japan in the ship Eagle. 
Our captain himself did not engage in 
smuggling, but he winked at it on the 
part of his officers. Among these was 
a tall, slim fellow named Dick Ross who 
was supercargo. He was known tothe 
revenue officers in San Francisco, and 
was therefore closely watched. They 
had become so expert in searching for 
hiding-places that it was almost impossi- 
ble to find a secure spot on board the 
ship, and equally difficult to getanything 
ashore at the port. Opium could be 
purchased at seven or eight dollars a 
pound, while in San Francisco it 
brought double that sum. From the 
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high profits to be made, and the risks 
attending the smuggling of goods, our 
operations were therefore mostly con 
fined to opium alone. Ross was some- 
thing of a naturalist, and had on several 
previous voyages carried rare birds 
from China or Japan. These he had 
sold for a good profit, but the money 
was small compared to the amount real- 
ized by a successful venture in getting 
opium in without paying duties. While 
in Yokohama he saw a large serpent 
known as aurabarni, that had been cap- 
tured in the interior and was for sale. 
Dick made a trade with the owner, but 
stipulated that a new cage should be 
made, as he said he did not want the big 
snake to get loose on board. 

On landing in San Francisco, this 
big snake excited considerable atten- 
tion. Among our visitors was a young 
and rather credulous Dutchman. See- 
ing him go near the serpent, Dick cried 
out, “ Look out, Dutchy, that snake 
may get hold of you.” 

“Vill he bite?” asked the man, step- 
ping away. 

“ Bite?” repeated the other, “ no, but 
he will swallow a man whole. He got 
out of that cage coming over, and in 
two minutes we could just see the bare 
feet of our China cook sticking out of 
his mouth.” 

The Dutchman edged away, saying, 
“Mein Got, vot for you have such a 
snake as dot ?” 

“ This is only a baby snake,” said one 
of the sailors, seeing how credulous 
the Dutchman was; “a full-grown one 
is as long as this ship and will swallow 
an elephant.” 

The man hurried away to be out of 
reach of such a terrible serpent, and 
told his friends of the immense snake 
we had brought from Japan. The story 
reached the ears of a reporter, and was 
published in one of the city papers. 
This was read by the agent of a travel- 
ing circus, who came on board the ves- 
sel to see the great serpent. He lacked 
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a good deal of being as big as the story 
made him to be, but he offered Dick a 
handsome price for the serpent. 

“Of course the cage goes with it,” 
said the agent, as Ross said he would 
accept the offer. 

“No it does not,” was the reply, “I 
have some use for that cage.” 

“ But it is of bamboo, and will prove 
something of a curiosity.” 

Dick, however, would not part with 
the cage, even when the agent offered 
him twenty dollars for it. 

“Take the money,” said I: “you 
know that cage did not cost you two 
and a half in Japan, and you have no 
earthly use for it.” 

He was still obstinate, and refused 
all offers ; so the agent had to have one 
made before he could move the aura- 
barni. No sooner, however, was the 
snake safely out of the bamboo cage 
than Dick had the thing moved on 
shore, and getting a dray, invited me 
to go with him up to Chinatown. 

“You will see,” said he, “that the 
cage is worth more than the snake” ; 
and sure enough, when. we reached a 
safe place, the cage was torn to pieces, 
and in its false bottom was stored fully 
five hundred dollars worth of opium. 

“ You see now why I would not sell 
the thing, even when the agent offered 
much more than it was worth.” 

Dick made a handsome sum out of 
this venture ; and. this, combined with 
what he had accumulated during the 
past few years, induced him to go into 
smuggling upon a larger scale. An 
opening was presented at that time, as 
a firm of cigar manufacturers that had 
been shipping goods into Mexican ports 
wanted a trusty man to take charge of 
a sloop that they had recently fitted up 
for this trade. Dick invested what 
money he had in goods suitable for 
this contraband traffic. He offered me 
a good situation on the little vessel, and 
I accepted it. 

We ran down the coast till within a 
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few miles of Mazatlan, and laid by until 
night. Arrangements had been made 
for a pilot, and about dark he came on 
board, and we slowly moved down the 
coast, and under cover of the darkness, 
crept into the harbor. 

Either the officers were more watch- 
ful than usual, or some one betrayed 
us ; for about the time we fairly began 
unloading the goods, a boat filled with 
armed Mexicans swept down upon us 
and captured all we had on board. 

Dick stormed and swore at his ill 
luck, but it was of no use; and during 
the day that followed our capture the 
goods were removed and stored in an 
old adobe building not far from the 
water. In the afternoon Dick went on 
shore and studied the situation. That 
night he seemed to be thinking over 
something carefully, and did not want 
to be disturbed. The next day he went 
ashore again, and though we grumbled 
and found fault, for the port was as hot 
as an oven, he seemed in no hurry to 
leave it. When he came off that even- 
ing he had regained his spirits, and 
said,— 

“ Boys, are you willing to stand in 
with me and try and get the goods 
again?” 

““Won’t we ?” cried Tom Leary,“ and 
bedad we will, and we will give as good 
as they send us,” thinking that the 
seizure was meant to be by force, and 
ready at once for a skirmish with the 
Mexicans. 

“JT don’t mean to have any fight for 
them, but to try strategy,” said Dick 
in reply. 

“There is nothing so good for a 
Greaser as a stout stick,” cried Tom, 
sorry that he was not to get a crack at 
the head of some of our enemies, 

Dick briefly explained his plan, and 
the part we were expected to play in it, 
and as the boys saw prospect of excite- 
ment they readily agreed to assist him 
to the fullest extent. Three men were 


stationed to guard the building where 
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the goods were stored. These were all 
well armed, and the only way the arti- 
cles could be obtained without blood- 
shed was to induce the men to leave 
their post. Dick had found out that 
one of them was an inveterate gambler, 
one was too fond of mescal, while the 
third was greatly in love witha married 
woman of rather questionable charac- 
ter. This had occupied his time on 
shore, and he now determined to take 
advantage of the special weakness of 
each man. 

The gambler was informed during 
the night that a party of his country- 
men — some four or five of those who 
were to handle our goods—were playing 
monte a short distance from where he 
was stationed, and he immediately 
posted off to the spot. He had been 
gone but a short time when the woman 
came by, and after a whispered word or 
two the second man told his comrade 
that one was just as good as a dozen to 
watch the building, and away he went. 
The third was more trustworthy than 
his companions, and did not desert his 
post. He however accepted the bottle 
that a friend of ours presented him 
with, little thinking that it contained 
something within the mescal that would 
soon put himto sleep. One of our men 
who had been stationed near by now 
rowed out tothe sloop, and gave us no- 
tice that all was ready. 

Taking our largest boat and five good 
men beside himself, Dick put off on 
what we all knew was a hazardous un- 
dertaking. Should the officers catch us 
breaking into the building to recover 
our goods, they would shoot us down 
without hesitation ; while if we were 
captured, we knew that we would at 
once be thrown ‘into a Mexican dun- 
geon and loaded with chains. We there- 
fore worked with the greatest caution, 
yet with as much celerity as possible. 

At the end of two hours we had the 
most valuable .goods once more on 
board the sloop, and leaving the re- 
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Tales of a 


mainder we at once set sail, hoping to 
get clear of the coast by daylight. As 
ill-luck would have it the wind failed us 
just at the time we needed it most, and 
when dawn appeared we were not more 
than a mile from the shore. 

The alarm soon spread on shore that 
the storehouse had been robbed, and 
that the daring Gringos were still near 
at hand. Ina short time three boats 
filled with armed men pulled off and 
made directly for the sloop. 

“We are in for it now,” cried Dick, 
cursing roundly as the boats came 
quickly on. 

At that instant the wind freshed and 
the sloop made some headway farther 
from the shore, yet the boats were still 
drawing near. 

Suddenly Ross turned to us and said, 
“ Boys, are you willing to fight ?” 

“That we will,” responded Tom Wil- 
son, a burly Irishman, who, like his 
namesake, Tom Leary, was ready in a 
moment when a fight of any kind was 
on hand. 

“Get your guns ready, then,” cried 
Ross, “I have all I have in the world 
on board this-sloop, and it’s fifty dollars 
apiece to each of you if we win in this 
skirmish.” 

This offer stimulated even our China 
cook, Ah Yet, and he rushed down 
below, and soon returned with a long, 
keen-edged, and murderous - looking 
knife. 

Dick came where I was standing and 
said, “I don’t want to get in a fight if 
we can help it, but I mean to keep 
these goods, if we have to kill every 
Greaser on board those boats.” 

[ could see by his knitted brow and 
determined manner that he had made 
up his mind to fight to the last, rather 
than be captured. 


“Tt’s meself that’s armed and 


equipped,” at that moment cried Tom 
Leary, coming on deck with a stout 
club, three or four feet long. 

The boys raised a shout at his arms, 
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but Tom flourished the stick about his 
head in a way that showed he had had 
much practice with a shillalah, and 
cried, “Faith, and I’ll do more work 
with this bit of a stick than you with 
your guns.” 

The wind freshened one moment and 
died away the next, so that we were 
kept in hot water all the time. The 
boats kept steadily at work, and now 
they were drawing so near that Dick 
was tempted to fire upon them. 

“ Wait,” I cried, “let them fire first, 
and we will feel more justified in return- 
ing their shots.” 

They kept pulling straight for the 
sloop, evidently believing that we did 
not mean to fire upon them at all. When 
they were so near that Dick saw every 
shot would tell, he sprang to the side of 
the sloop and shouted to the Mexicans: 

“We are well armed with rifles, and 
if you attempt to come on board we will 
kill you.” 

Dick was standing in full view of the 
Mexicans, and they hesitated for a 
moment ; but after a brief consultation, 
the officer in charge cried, “ Give way,” 
and on they came. 

Dick now sprang up on the rail, and 
shouted, “I give you fair warning ; the 
first man that attempts to set his foot 
on this deck will be shot down.” 

At that second a man in one of the 
boats raised his gun, and the next in- 
stant a report rang out over the still 
water, and Dick Ross fell back dead. 
We instantly returned the fire, and two 
or three men must have been wounded. 
This checked the advance for a second, 
and just at that time the wind came on 
fresh, and catching our sails that were 
already set, quickly carried us out of 
reach of the enemy. 

Poor Dick! We carried him tenderly 
to his little cabin, and tried all means 
to stop the flow of blood, but it was 
useless ; and Dick Ross, as true a man 
as ever lived, and one of the best sailors 
that ever crossed the Pacific, breathed 
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his last within a few minutes. We 
buried his body at sea, continued on 
our voyage, and disposed of the goods 
we had on board; but on our return to 
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San Francisco we all quit the sloop, 
and would have nothing more to do 
with smuggling where lives had to be 
risked to carry it out successfully. 

S. S. Boynton. 





THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


PRINCIPLES are best understood in 
the light of experience. Some prin- 
ciples, logically true, are found on trial 
to be practically inapplicable, especially 
so in dealing with Indian tribes. 

It is logically true that civilizing and 
Christianizing appliances ought to elim- 
inate their barbarism, and inspire a 
better humanity. But experience has 
taught us that this result is dependent 
on conditions without the fulfillment 
of which those appliances become as 
pearls before swine, which they “ will 
trample under their feet, and turn again 
and rend you.” It is too much to ex- 
pect of Indians that they will take 
kindly to Christianity and to the virtues 
of civilization without forcible restraint, 
not because they are Indians, but be- 
cause of their surroundings, because of 
their exposure to the corruptions of a 
corrupt civilization. We overrate their 
moral strength even under the best 
appliances, and we underrate the power 
of the bad influences to be overcome, 
when we promise ourselves the good 
results at which we aim without legal 
power to resist those influences. 

Experience is the best schoolmaster 
in this, as in everything. The writer 
entered the government service in 
Washington Territory when the white 
population was sparse, and when Indians 
were numerous. The government serv- 
ice was thoroughly organized. Agen- 
cies were established over all the tribes, 


and equipped with the best appliances 
that the Department then recognized. 
The reasonable expectation of the gov- 
ernment and people was that the In- 
dians would gradually take on the forms 
of civilization. Vast sums of money 
were appropriated for the maintenance 
of industrial schools, and for instruction 
in agriculture, in the arts, and in letters. 
But the results were disappointing. The 
fruits of these expenditures, after many 
years of experiment, were unsatisfac- 
tory. The Indians were still in their 
blankets and their primitive lodges, liv- 
ing by the chase and by fishing. Their 
reservations were uncultivated, and by 
most of the tribe were deserted, while 
they encamped about white settlements, 
near towns, lumbering mills, seaports, 
and mining places, where they had easy 
access to facilities for drunkeness and 
debauchery. Of domestic purity they 
knew nothing. Polygamy was the rule, 
and single marriage the exception. The 
number of a-man’s wives was limited 
only by his money, his horses, or his 
blankets, which were legal tender in 
the purchase price of women, who were 
always a merchantable commodity. So- 
cial intercourse with the white race was 
common, but confined to the lowest 
level of white society. That intercourse, 
instead of elevating the Indian race to 
a higher socia! plane, tended to debase 
the white race to the level of Indian 
life. Illicit intercourse between white 
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males and Indian females was the rule, 
to which there was almost no exception, 
which the law of the State and the law 
of society were powerless to restrain. 

Reverend James H. Wilbur and his 
wife were placed in charge of the Ya- 
kima Agency in 1864. They had been 
there before in the capacity of teachers, 
and had gathered a school and inaugu- 
rated the work of education. In 1864 
Mr. Wilbur assumed contro] as agent 
for the tribe. The reservation is large, 
lying in the valley of the Yakima River, 
east of the Cascade Mountains, and 
some seventy miles north of the Co- 
lumbia River. 

Fort Simcoe, fitted up as a military 
post at great expense during the Indian 
wars of an earlier date, had, with all its 
improvements, been turned over to the 
Indian Department as the headquarters 
of the agency. In it were plenty of 
buildings for school, shops, and tene- 
ments for agent and all employed. The 
reservation embraced an extensive tract 
of rich interval land favorable for agri- 
culture, and also sections of pine timber 
easily available for the use of the tribe 
in building and fencing. 

The first measure, preliminary to all 
others in the line of civilization, was the 
interdiction of all illicit intercourse. 
White men were excluded from the 
reservation, and Indians were inhibited 
from camping outside its limits, and 
gradually, as fast as the nature of the 
case would permit, the Christian law of 
marriage was established and polygamy 
was abolished. This, as all experience 
has proved, is a gradual process and is 
the work of time. 

Having the tribe thus environed and 
protected, Mr. Wilbur proceeded to set 
on foot a system of measures in educa- 
tion, in practical husbandry, in the me- 
chanic arts, and in religious instruction, 
which in a few years resulted in giving 
improved farms, comfortable homes, 
large crops of grain, and herds of live 
stock to the Indians, in the establish- 
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ment of religious services at two differ- 
ent points several miles remote from 
each other, at each of which was built a 
coumodious chapel, where the Indians 
convened from Sunday to Sunday in 
crowds for worship, and in the inaugu- 
ration of a regular church, which in- 
creased in numbers and grew in spiritual 
power which was felt by the whole tribe. 
Native preachers were raised up — men 
of earnest piety and of great usefulness 
in carrying on the religious work of the 
reservation. Harness making, shoemak- 
ing, wagon making, and blacksmithing 
were added to the mechanical industry 
of the agency, and Indian boys were 
trained in the several trades, and in the 
making of charcoal, hundreds of bushels 
of which were consumed in the black- 
smith shop. 

After a few years not less than 25,000 
bushels of wheat was reported as the 
annual product of the reservation, be- 
sides corn, oats, barley, and vegetables, 
and the quantity of horses and cattle 
owned by the Indians ran up into the 
thousands. A flour-mill and saw-mill 
were also kept in operation, for the use 
and convenience of the tribe. 

Under this regime there was no dis- 
trust of the possibility of civilizing and 
Christianizing the Indian race. The 
idea became actualized. The whole 
tribe was put under instruction, and at 
the same time under restraint and pro- 
tection, and the work went on to the 
satisfaction of all reasonable observers. 
The family relation being restored to 
its normal condition, the tribe instead 
of waning in rumbers became numeri- 
cally stronger, and at the same time so- 
cially happier. 

Thus far facts justify faith in the 
possibility of reclaiming the Indian 
race and of giving to them the blessings 
of civilization. But how would it be, 
say with the Yakima Nation, if left 
without the restraints and appliances 
by means of which they were reclaimed ? 
The events of history which transpired 
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in one short year will throw light on 
this very important question. 

After the close of the Rebellion, the 
War Department had on its hands a 
large number of supernumerary army 
officers, with nothing to do but to sign 
their vouchers and draw pay from the 
government. The United States was 
borne down under the weight of an 
enormous war debt, the interest of 
which was consuming all its resources. 
President Grant, with an honest desire 
to retrench expenses and economize 
the public service, conceived the idea 
of assigning to duty the supernumera- 
ries of the army in the Indian service, 
by relieving the civil officers who were 
paid by the Interior Department, and 
by substituting military men, whose 
pay was provided for out of the War 
Department, thus saving to the treasury 
the salary of the superintendents and 
agents. The expedient aimed at econ- 
omy, by giving the idle men of the army 
a chance to earn the money paid them 
for doing nothing. Accordingly the 
civilians in the service were all sus- 
pended, and ordered to turn over to their 
successors assigned to duty from the 
army. 

The history of that experiment, and 
of its disgraceful failure everywhere 
throughout the Indian service, would 
require a volume for its recital. I can 
only refer to its effect upon the Yakima 
Agency. Agent Wilbur, in the meridi- 
an of his wonderful success, received an 
order to turn the Agency over to Cap- 
tain Smith, a young army officer with 
no experience in Indian affairs, and as 
totally unqualified for the duties as- 
signed him as a man devoid of faith 
would be for those of a missionary to 
the heathen. The school was suspended 
and a man of straw was substituted for 
the teacher, to sign the vouchers and 
perfect the accounts in the school de- 
partment. Other employees were of like 
character. Teaching was neglected. 
The Indians left their farms, and dis- 
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persed to the mountains for game and 
to the rivers for fish. All restraint was 
broken down. The converted Indians 
were like sheep in the midst-of wolves. 
They had none to encourage them. 
Religion among Indians was a hissing 
and a by-word among the officers and 
employees, and that they should back- 
slide and fall away was, under the cir- 
cumstances, the very thing to be ex- 
pected. It took but a few months to 
bring the whole service into notorious 
disgrace, not only at Yakima, but 
throughout the whole Indian country in 
all the States and Territories. 

The friends of the Yakima Indians 
took the matter in hand and brought it 
to the notice of Congress. The friends 
of the Indians in other parts of the Ter- 
ritory and in other States and Territo- 
ries did the same, and in one year after 
the change a law was passed that no mili- 
tary officer should hold any civil position, 

That let them all out. The civilians 
that had been suspended were reinstat- 
ed, and Father Wilbur returned to Fort 
Simcoe, to find the agency impoverished 
and the Indians greatly demoralized ; 
making it necessary to begin back where 
he first started and do over again the 
well begun work which had been so 
wantonly interrupted and broken down. 
But it did not take him long to re-estab- 
lish his old regime and regain the ground 
which had been lost, when everything 
went on to the satisfaction of the gov- 
ernment and the people, and to the im- 
provement and welfare of the tribe, and 
continued so to do till age and infirmity 
compelled Mr. Wilbur to resign, leaving 
the work in the hands of a successor 
well qualified by experience and Chris- 
tian sympathy to continue it without 
interruption. 

The goal of civilization with adult 
Indians is remote, and it is the work of 
of a generation to reach it; and they 
who by any Utopian scheme expect to 
reach it immediately, discover their 
ignorance of Indian character and are 
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sure to fail. The end is not attainable 
by the abandonment of tribal relations, 
by the gift of land in severalty, or by 
making them citizens with the right of 
franchise. These ends are the result, 
not the cause of civilization. Civiliza- 
tion must be first, citizenship with all 
the rights and responsibilities which 
that term implies must come afterwards, 
if it come at all. 

The adult Indians do not desire citizen- 
ship. They know they are not qualified 
for it, and their well being does not in 
any sense depend upon it. Their chil- 
dren, properly educated, will grow to it. 
Their minds will reach the meaning of 
theconstitution, and the responsibilities 
that it imposes. But that result fis the 
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work of time and of education, and is to 
be hoped for only as the children of the 
race mature in the schools of civiliza- 
tion. The adults do not desire it and 
will not aspire to it. The condition 
indispensable to their well being is pro- 
tection from the incursion of the damn- 
ing scourge of licentiousness and dis- 
sipation, superinduced by unrestrained 
intercourse with the stronger race. 
Thus protected by the arm of power, 
they can be taught husbandry, home, 
domestic purity, religion, and its prac- 
tical virtues, without which the happi- 
ness of the Indians on the one hand and 
the security of the white men against 
Indian depredations on the other are 
impossible. 
C. A. Huntington. 





THE RAIN. 


Lone were the hills dun-colored, and the sky 
Was cloudless for so many blinding days ;— 
The panting herds along the trampled ways 
Sought for the cooling streams,— but they were dry ; 
No trickling rills from fountains, mountain high! 
Then in the south crept up the pearly haze; 
The white clouds wandered in a golden maze, 
O, joy, the welcome rain was speeding nigh! 
Now on the plain the wind-blown waiting seeds 
Spring into vivid green, the curtaining mist 
Of showered pearls veils each uplifted face 


Of granite mountain. 


Hills which sunshine kissed 


Glow, emerald gems, wrapped in fine filmy lace, 
While hurrying rain-drops pipe their flute-like reeds! 


Sylvia Lawson Covey. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN LIMA. 


Everyspopy keeps house in Lima. 
And in making this statement I use the 
word “everybody” advisedly, and not 
at all in a Pinafore manner, that must 
be qualified as was the “ never” of that 
famous opera. Such a convenience as 
a boarding house has no existence in 
this Spanish-American city, and hotels 
are only patronized by travelers, or, as 
the hotel people themselves term them, 
“transients.” And this, not at all on 
account of their expensiveness, though 
they are quite dear enough for the mat- 
ter of that, but because of a sentiment 
prevalent among the native people, 
which through them affects foreigners, 
against the publicity of hotel life for a 
family. It is merely a part of the old 
Spanish conviction that the home must 
be guarded against the intrusive eye of 
the outsider, except on festal occasions. 

From this unwritten law of Lima soci- 
ety arises, then, necessity, sometimes 
inconvenient enough, of leasing and fit- 
ting up a house, even by foreigners whose 
stay in the country is uncertain, and 
whose usual ignorance of both its lan- 
guage and customs renders such an un- 
dertaking no light one. Andif into the 
matter must enter the question of econ- 
omy, the effort to “settle down” be- 
comes even more involved. 

The dwellings of the better class of 
permanent residents are large and hand- 
somely equipped in every particular. 
But no matter how pretentious the 
house, it never occupies one whole build- 
ing. If located in the central part of 
the town, it must be on the second 
floor, or altos, the dajos (first floor) be- 
ing devoted to business of some kind, 
and by no means always that of the 
householder above. Through the same 


court pass daily to and fro eager men, 
intent on the gains of either office or 


shop, and the members of a quiet family, 
who usually reach their apartments by 
means of a handsome marble stairway, 
winding upward from a point not visi- 
ble to the passer-by in the public street. 

At night both are closed at once, the 
house of business and the private resi- 
dence, by means of two immense doors, 
(wide enough to permit the passage of 
a large carriage,) which swing together 
with much noise, and from whose tall 
panels there opens a postern for the 
entrance and exit of foot passengers. 
In the event of a sudden street tumult 
in the day time,—an occasional occur- 
rence, as is well known, among a people 
excitable and turbulent to a cegree, 
—there goes acry through the public 
thoroughfares of “Cierra puertas”’ ; (shut 
doors!) and bang! bang! go the forte- 
cochéres together, all over town. 

In the more retired portions of the 
city, one family usually occupies the 
bajos, another the a/tos ; that is, always 
supposing the tenants people with easy 
incomes, and corresponding habits of 
life. In the case of the less fortunate, 
each floor is subdivided, in numbers in- 
creasing conversely with the decrease 
of the householders’ revenues. 

In the courts of the large, fine houses 
is almost always found a miniature gar- 
den, surrounded by tesselated pave- 
ment, and surrounding, often, a drip- 
ping fountain that makes gentle music, 
not only for the people below (who pay 
for it), but, as well, for the family above, 
who have but to step out to the gallery 
on which all their living rooms open, and 
look downward, to see the garden and 
fountain, and anything and anybody, as 
well, passing in and out of their neigh- 
bors’ rooms. But curiosity, no more 
than a desire for publicity, seems to be 
a characteristic of these people; and 
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they usually live peaceably and inde- 
pendently in this way, giving them- 
selves as little concern, the one for the 
other’s establishment, as do the deni- 
zens of our American cities for neigh- 
bors on either side, only separated from 
them by thin brick walls. 

Of the foreigners who “keep house” 
in Lima, a large number are representa- 
tives of great European business firms, 
and are furnished by the “ home” office 
with houses that often, in their appoint- 
ments, really approach magnificence. 
Sometimes these are in the rear of the 
offices, but more often in the a/tos, the 
company leasing the entire property. 

During that period when Peruvian 
railway-building was being carried on 
extensively, Mr. Henry Meiggs, the con- 
tractor who had the construction of so 
many roads under his control, occupied 
a splendid house, which, counting the 
rooms of the extresol (a feature of all of 
the most pretentious Lima homes), con- 
tained fifty-one rooms, every one large 
and many immense. The court and 
stairway were most imposing; and 
through the former, during those gay 
times when money seemed endless in 
the Peruvian capital, many were the 
gorgeous equipages that rolled; and up 
the latter, many, many, the elegant men 
and dainty women who passed, bidden 
to the frequent generous entertainments 
provided by the Casa Meiggs. 

But among the large numbers of for- 
eigners drawn thither in those days, 
some there were who, neither through 
income nor inclination, were permitted 
anything more than a comfortable style 
of living. These had to seek out actual 
homes, although they knew that onlya 
residence there of at most a few years 
lay before them; and to secure dwell- 
ings which should combine the essen- 
tials of, first, no vast outlay,—and sec- 
ond, enough attractiveness to quell the 
incipient homesickness that will at 
times make itself felt in a foreign land, 
all reasoning to the contrary notwith- 
standing, becomes quite an involved 
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problem. Of this class were two friends 
of mine, whose experience may serve 
to give some idea of what “housekeep- 
ing” in Lima is. 

The young wife, her mind full of the 
impressions roused by the splendid hos- 
pitality of the Casa Meiggs, went nightly 
to sleep, during her brief sojourn at a 
hotel, with visions of a Lima house, 
which should—oh, no! not be grand, 
like that where she had dined soon after 
her arrival; not that by any means, for 
she knew well enough that anywhere in 
this world such luxury meant money — 
more, much more money than a young 
railroad man like her husband, were he 
ever so clever and ambitious, could even 
dream of; yet she believed she might 
arrange a model dwelling with all the 
devices, and moderate, but telling, ex- 
penditures which conceal certain subtle 
economies of young housekeepers in 
North American cities. 

Receiving suggestions as to a few 
vacant “apartments” known to her 
new friends in Lima, she forthwith, 
accompanied by her interpreting hus- 
band, set out to inspect them. Some 
were bajos; some, altos; some, quite 
empty; others, partly furnished; but 
all larger, far larger and dearer, than 
anything they could think of. 

“Our friends must imagine you have 
a pretty good income,” she remarked 
smilingly to her husband. 

“And so I have, for the United 
States,—except perhaps New York,” 
responded the other, as they left the 
last house on their lists. 

Then they took up the daily papers, 
the husband (whom for convenience I 
shall call Mr. Gringo) carefully trans- 
lating the advertisements—which, be 
assured, held out the same glittering 
and veracious inducements to prospec- 
tive tenants, as similar paragraphs in 
American journals. 

Together Mr. and Mrs. Gringo wan- 
dered the whole city over, finding some 
houses at the figure to which they 
had conscientiously limited themselves, 
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pretty nearly what they desired, barring 
a too great distance from the center of 
the town ; and others, utterly unfit for 
the consideration of persons of their 
ways of life. 

Somewhat discouraged, although her 
standard had rapidly lowered itself dur- 
ing this continued search, and the re- 
membrance of the splendors of the 
Casa Meiggs had become less tanta- 
lizing, as her quick mind was already 
growing habituated to the actual, Mrs. 
Gringo at length found some a/fos, with 
a private staircase and grated gate at 
the stairs’ head, which promised far 
better things than any yet seen. It 
seemed so much more like home to her 
American mind to be thus shut away 
from others. 

“ And the rooms are not so huge as 
they usually are in these: houses,” she 
said brightly. “A clear saving in car- 
pets, and furniture, too, for that matter.” 

“ But the outlook—or rather the zv- 
look —is not very desirable,” replied Mr. 
Gringo, with no reflection of Mrs. G.’s 
brightness in his countenance. 

They were standing on the gallery, 
looking down into a court filled with 
odd pieces of household furniture, in 
various stages of manufacture. Here 
was the reason, then, that these desira- 
ble rooms, ina central, handsome street, 
these light, cheerful rooms, with so 
much fresher paper and paint than any 
they had yet found, were to be had for 
so reasonable a figure. And here, too, 
was made manifest the object of the 
private stairway; as very few, if any 
families, doubtless, would be willing to 
take a house which must be entered 
through a fabrica de muebles. Even as 
they discussed the question, the inter- 
mittent hammering of two-score of 
workmen formed an accompaniment to 
their voices, giving a gratuitous proph- 
ecy of their future, if they took the 
house. 

“Of course we must put up awning- 
curtains here, anyway, to keep out the 
glare,” said Mrs. G., “and as for the 
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noise, if I can stand it at home, as I 
shall be all day, why, I think you can, 
my dear!” (Was not Mrs. Gringo an 
optimist ?) 

And so the bargain was clinched 
with the owner of the fadrica, who also 
hinted that he might be able to do 
great things for them in the way of 
ridiculously low prices of furnishings. 
He wasa German, speaking no English ; 
but he and Mr. Gringo met upon the 
common ground of very bad Spanish ; 
good enough, however, to act as a 
medium for the ridiculous prices,— 
prices that, duly translated to the at- 
tentive wife, rapidly accustoming her 
ears to the new language, appeared 
ridiculously 4zgh instead of low. 

For her bedroom suite she with great 
sangfroid selected four pieces : — bed- 
stead, dressing table, wash-stand, and 
wardrobe :—neat and in very good 
style, the base being of French walnut, 
with some light woods inlaid in promi- 
nent places ; and was informed that the 
cost thereof was eighteen hundred 
soles (the sol being the Peruvian equiva- 
lent for the American dollar.) No won- 
der Mr. Gringo had looked slightly 
blank, as he received this price from 
the lips of the suave German! It was 
“imported,” you see! TZhat made all 
the difference. 

“But, my dear, I don’t want any of 
this native-stained furniture! This 
imitation of rosewood—and that is all 
they seem to make here—will wear so 
shabby in a little while.” 

After considerable parley, the sug- 
gestion of a metallic bedstead was made, 
greatly reducing the price even of the 
despised imitation rosewood stuff, and 
they passed on to other rooms. Only 
necessities for the dining room were 
considered ; and the very smallest num- 
ber of tables, chairs, and the like, for 
the two living rooms, and still the total 
reached a figure quite beyond Mrs. 
Gringo’s farthest-reaching mental esti- 
mate, 

“You will not need to buy much for 
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your servants’ rooms, as they always 
prefer to bring their things. These 
people are so tenacious of their right to 
their own lace-trimmed sheets and pil- 
low cases, and as well, the hard wool 
pillows of the country.” 

This an acquaintance kindly said, 
shortly after her arrival in the country. 
Before that event, the same thoughtful 
person had advised the husband to write 
to his coming wife, that if she desired 
pillows of either feathers or eider-down, 
she must fetch them ; they being a lux- 
ury unknown to the trade of those 
countries. 

Resultingly, a part of the extra bag- 
gage, for which the Panama Railway 
Company had made her a good round 
charge, when crossing the Isthmus, was 
composed of feathers; these light, but 
bulky articles of merchandise, furnish- 
ing a safe convoy for various dainty 
breakables destined to adorn the Lima 
home. 

The carpets, O, the carpets! Nothing 
less than moquette had been in Mrs. 
Gringo’s mind’s eye, but when the ques- 
tion of cost again came into their cal- 
culations, not only were they put at 
once out of the reckoning, but even body 
Brussels, a very great luxury indeed in 
South America. English tapestry, how- 
ever, though vivid enough in its color- 
ing to make my friend register a mental 
vow to let in all the sunshine possible, 
immediately the floors should be cov- 
ered, were yet found to be so superior 
an article to the American carpet, so- 
called, as to furnish no unworthy conso- 
lation for the lack of something better. 

A very delight were the shops—all 
French—that fitted out the kitchen; 
and the cooking utensils, not half as dear 
as they were prepared to find them, 
after the disappointments in other de- 
partments. The same was true of the 
porcelain and glass, all of which was also 
French, and in many cases, in design 
quite new to the Americans. Napery 
she had brought in abundance, so that 
had not to be considered. 
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Two other items of expenditure quite 
staggered even the optimistic Mrs. 
Gringo. Not a gas fixture was to be 
found in the houses. And even the 
very simple ones they had to purchase, 
all English, as are the plumbers them- 
selves on that coast — canny fellows, too, 
who decidedly did not “come out for 
their health,”—even these simple ones 
were very, very dear, as were the bath 
fittings which must also be supplied by 
even a temporary tenant. 

All things being arranged, the rooms 
were duly swept and cleaned by a dusky 
peon, who grinned constantly at the 
Sefiora’s futile efforts to give directions 
as to the proper accomplishment of his 
task. Then in came the carpet layers, 
who, much to Mrs. Gringo’s astonish- 
ment, brought entire rolls of carpeting 
to the empty house, measured it off 
there, and there also sewed it, fastening 
by means of an awl one end of each long 
seam to the wood-work of some door- 
way at a height convenient to them as 
they swiftly sewed away, standing ! 
This method proved satisfactory enough 
in the end, for the strips were admir- 
ably matched together, and so smoothly 
laid as to look as if the too bright roses 
and lilies and mosses had grown upon 
the floors. 

A few engravings having been picked 
up, at out-of-the-way little dingy shops, 
indicated by certain friends, the hus- 
band and wife now set themselves to the 
pleasant task of hanging them. A casual 
inspection of the prettily papered walls 
soon showed that anything like picture 
cornice was quite lacking, as they after- 
ward found was the case in every Peru- 
vian dwelling, this being due to the 
nature of the walls, which, thick enough 
surely to be solid, are in reality noth- 
ing but dried mud. 

And here it may be as well to explain 
the method of construction of the upper 
story of a Lima house. The walls of 
the first story, often three or four feet 
in thickness, form the base of a net- 
work of long reeds, first firmly withed 
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together, and after, cemented with the 
material of adobes. Now and then oc- 
curs a beam, supporting cross-beams of 
the flat roof, which is also largely com- 
posed of mother earth. Thus flimsily 
are buildings here constructed, simply 
on account of earthquakes. But this is 
manifestly a method impossible, except 
in a country where rains are practically 
unknown. 

The exterior of the walls is stuccoed, 
and often handsomely decorated, usual- 
ly in colors as vivid as.the sunshine 
that kisses them; while the interior is 
covered by a coarse canvas, on which 
are pasted the papers that form so im- 
portant a feature of Lima rooms. How 
little does a stranger suspect the very 
humble composition of these buildings. 

Mr, Gringo set forth at once to pur- 
chase picture nails of one of the dealers 
from whom he had made his art pur- 
chases, and who remarked, as he re- 
peated the order to an attending shop- 
man, “South American walls are not 
French walls!” (He was French, hence 
the precedence given France—even in 
the matter of honses.) “Neither are 
they North American walls, as you 
have swiftly found.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
sweetly, that Frenchman, as he brought 
forward from a great cask the sort of 
nails that Lima walls required for the 
support of pictures. 

“Not those huge things!” objected 
our American. 

“ Assuredly, yes.” And he proceeded 
to show his purchaser how far in the 
nails could penetrate. 

Each was about three times the length 
of a ten-penny, and went in, and in, and 
in, till nothing but its ugly, black head 
was visible. 

“ The wire you do not show as in your 
country, but you place the nail just be- 
hind the object to be hung,” he then 
explained. 

Thus informed and equipped, Mr. 
Gringo returned to his waiting wife, 
taking the precaution of hiring a car 
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gador* to carry home the by no means 
small bundle (no purchases ever being 
delivered in Lima), and he hammered 
and pounded, making his wife laugh till 
she wept. 

“T understand now why we found so 
many of the apartments with such 
frightfully torn wall-papers,” she said, 
finally. ‘‘ Why, we shall rip these all 
to pieces, I am sure, when we leave this 
place.” 

They were at last very comfortably 
installed, having temporarily a Jamaica 
negro’ on account of his English speech, 
in the kitchen, and a native major domo. 

Mrs. Gringo, always with the same 
wholesome desire to save Mr. Gringo’s 
salary in a foreign land, had at first, 
even in view of the multitude of ser- 
vants of the Casa Meiggs, proclaimed her 
intention of keeping but one, but was at 
once talked down by all her new female 
acquaintances. 

“You can never find a cook here who 
can wait at table, and no major domo is 
willing to cook,” they assured her ; so, 
most unwillingly she succumbed, feel- 
ing herself very insignificant indeed, 
with these obsequious servitors always 
about her,—and when I say “always” it 
is with a reservation. Every afternoon 
the house for two hours was quite de- 
serted ; each of the men being abroad, 
either for his own pleasure or profit. 

It did sometimes occur to this Amer- 
ican housekeeper, that with two well- 
paid, able-bodied men whose whole duty 
it was to serve her and her husband, she 
might have the privilege of not being on 
the lookout for a possible summons to 
the grating at these hours, but she 
never ventured to intimate as much. 

To be sure, their daily duties began 
very early, and possibly pressed so 
heavily on their constitutions as to de- 

These caxgadores stand on nearly every corner of 
the business streets, ready to bear on their shoulders 
even very large burdens, such as, in this country, are 
carried in carts or wagons. They also take home 
smaller packages, for which, if the distance be not too 
great, they usually demand one rea/ (a dime). 

2 Men servants are very largely employed in Lima. 
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mand for them an afternoon respite of 
some sort. Be that as it may, however, 
this respite they unfailingly took, leav- 
ing the Sefiora to “keep house ” till it 
should suit their convenience to return. 


II. 


SoMEWHAT after six each morning, 
the cook, bearing a great basket on his 
arm, set forth for the plaza, as the mar- 
ket place is simply designated in South 
American cities. This morning walk, 
instead of being regarded a hardship by 
Lima cooks, is instead considered not 
only a privilege, but a distinct perqui- 
site as well; for when conferring with 
the housekeeper about the proposed 
situation, the first question by the ex- 
pectant monarch of the kitchen is not, 
“How much wages do you give?” but 
rather, “How much money do you 
allow me for marketing ?” Out of this 
sum nightly deposited in his hands, he 
is bound to feed the family well, always 
however, retaining the privilege of 
“knocking down” as much out of it as 
possible. But in most houses this func- 
tionary needs occasional, if not frequent 
reminders, that he goes to the plaza to 
serve his employers rather than himself, 
as becoming accustomed to a certain 
routine like much other fallible human- 
ity, he grows careless, and by degrees 
indifferent and rapacious, gradually in- 
creasing his little commissions to the 
too-evident deterioration of the table he 
spreads. 

If I said “he walked forth, bearing 
his basket,” I must add that he returned 
without any burden whatever; for now, 
being full, the hamper must needs be 
borne by one of the many tattered urch- 
ins waiting about for the purpose, eager 
to turn an honest vea/so easily. Among 
Lima cooks this matter of transporting 
the market basket constitutes almost a 
badge of caste. It is only those em- 


ployed in quite humble families who 
think fora moment of doing anything 
Indeed, any bearers of bur- 


so menial. 
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dens in the public streets are appar- 
ently a race apart,—a sort of social 
pariahs. 

I remember well, one day, when after 
running about shopping with a friend, 
we looked for some one to convey home 
our many purchases. We should have 
bravely faced public opinion, as we had 
done already on various occasions, trust- 
ing to our evident foreign appearance 
to escape the contempt of the chance 
passer-by,—any eccentricity being over- 
looked in Gringos, as knowing no 
better,—but this time the bundles were 
quite too numerous, even for our cour- 
ageous selves to undertake. We there- 
fore saluted a lad standing near, whose 
forlorn appearance hinted at the desira- 
bility of a small bonus, when he 
promptly, and with dignity replied, 
“ Soy caballero,’ (1 am a gentleman,) 
and as promptly carried himself and 
his rags to a quarter removed from any 
further chance of a like damage to his 
sense of pride and honor. 

Let us, to return to Mrs. Gringo’s 
cook, consider for a moment what his 
basket contained, as the muchacho grin- 
ningly deposited it at the stairs’ foot: 

First, there were the dry groceries, 
—little (just as little as he could make 
them) packages of sugar, flour, and the 
like—barely enough for one day’s con- 
sumption ; then the delicious (but very 
dear) wee pats of fresh butter, done up 
most appetizingly in green-corn husks ; 
then the meats required for two hearty 
meals, and lastly, the fruits—oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, chirimoyas, paltas, 
and granadillas. Among the last three, 
the fa/za, or alligator pear, is now too well 
known in California to need descrip- 
tion. Of the chtrimoya (queen of tropi- 
cal fruits) a very poor impression can 
be given to those who have never had 
the pleasure of tasting it. It is a com- 
bination, in flavor, of ice-cream and 
bananas, and its inside greatly resem- 
bles the former in appearance, being 
eaten with a spoon. (Its outside always 
reminded me o a rhinoceros’s hide.) 
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In India it is known as the custard 
apple. 

The granadilla is simply the fruit of 
the passion-vine, and more valued for its 
thirst-quenching properties, in a coun- 
try where ice is a luxury to be consid- 
ered only by the very rich, than as an 
eatable. It is called granadilla, (little 
granada,) on account of its great like- 
ness, in internal composition, to the 
granada (pomegranate). Although lit- 
tle known outside the Spanish countries, 
it is, I at least believe, immensely supe- 
rior to the latter far-famed fruit. 

Many other tropical fruits are sold in 
Lima markets, but are little used by 
foreigners. The mango is one; in Peru, 
there are, I have been told, over eighty 
varieties,—all, to my taste, equally nau- 
seous. 

When the Jamaican had duly arranged 
his family rations, his next duty was to 
prepare the first breakfast of the patron 
and the sefiora. And this was, surely, not 
a matter to tax greatly his manly powers. 
First, he lighted his azafre, (a sort of 


spirit-lamp tea-kettle,) and waited till the 


water should boil. In these countries 
fuel is so dear and scarce, that for all 
small culinary operations the cheap al- 
coho], made on the sugar haciendas, is 
used. 

Then he proceeded to make his coffee 
in a tiny French filter, replacing the tea- 
kettle with an open pan containing a 
portion of the fresh milk just received 
from the milk-woman, (of whom, more 
anon). This, duly boiled, was trans- 
ferred to a small cream-jug, and a loaf 
of bread (just delivered, also, by the 
panadero), added to the tray of the ma- 
Jor domo, previously engaged in cleaning 
the gallery and stairs, and dusting the 
great awning curtains, that, be it remem- 
bered, cut off the view of the factory 
below. 

Now all was ready for delivery at the 
bedroom door. And verily, anything 
more delicious than this early coffee and 
bread and butter in Lima is hard to con- 
ceive. The coffee itself, brought from 
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the uplands of the interior, and so lim- 
ited in quantity as to forbid exportation, 
is unexcelled in quality anywhere. 

Then the butter, as I have already 
hinted, is the perfection of delicacy, and 
the bread is—as says the phrase in an 
“ Ollendorf”’ exercise—“ the good bread 
of the French baker” ; and that, to one 
who knows real French bread (not the 
sour imitation sold in so many of our 
cities), is surely enough praise. 

The milk supply of Lima comes from 
the valleys thereabouts. It is usually 
good, the owners of cows being still so 
unsophisticated as to forget that water 
(though dear enough in some South 
American towns) is cheaper than milk ; 
and the milkmen are all women, who 
ride on trotting donkeys through the 
streets, their cans strapped to the ani- 
mals’ flanks. They cry out, from time 
to time, in a falsetto that sounds shrilly 
through the deserted thoroughfares in 
the early morning, “Leche! Leche!” 

After the simple first breakfast would 
begin the tap-tapping in the dajos; a 
not always welcome reminder that 
another day’s work had begun. The 
porte cochéres all about would be flung 
open, and the tread of the footsteps of 
men and beasts be heard in the narrow 
streets, whose cobblestones deadened 
no reverberations. And the bells of 
the old church on the corner would 
take a hand, too, in rousing the neigh- 
borhood to a setise of its responsibilities. 
Soon, very soon, there was life enough 
all about. 

At ten o’clock, or half past, came the 
second breakfast, into which the Jamai- 
can had to put considerably more effort 
than with the early one; for it was as 
elaborate a meal, in its way, as the 
dinner. 

It began, invariably, with a soup; 
a soup essentially of the country, and 
toothsome to a degree. It is here, in- 
stead of in separate dishes, as at dinner, 
that we find the fresh vegetables,—bits 
of green corn on the ear, and floating 
peas, or the like, often a great addition 
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to the appearance and flavor of the 
potage. 

Then came an omelette, or some such 
dish ; and then (if nothing more inter- 
vened) the unfailing beef-steak,—which, 
by the way, is called “ beef-steak,” or 
its nearest possible approach, 42-¢ek, in 
Spanish, as well as French countries,— 
and after, fruits and coffee. 

Now the family relapsed into quiet 
for the day; the Sefiora usually going 
out late, and returning only in time for 
dinner; a meal not materially differing 
from our own evening repast. And 
here, just a word as to how “the Se- 
fiora” dressed for the street. 

Before the irruption of European 
ladies on the South Pacific coast, no 
women appeared abroad unless pro- 
tected by the manta, a black crépe gar- 
ment, covering most gracefully the 
head, neck, and the entire person, In 
these latter days, however, after four 
o'clock of the afternoon, ladies wear 
hats or bonnets. While out in the 


morning in the manta, it is decidedly 


not etiquette for a woman to be recog- 
nized by a male friend, however well he 
may know-her. Indeed, he may meet 
her a dozen times, passing her by as a 
stranger, and the thirteenth, if she have, 
meantime, changed the mavz‘Za for a hat, 
salute her on the most friendly terms. 
A little girl or young miss never appears 
on the street unattended. 

After some weeks of the Jamaican’s 
reign, Mrs. Gringo, having meanwhile 
devoted herself assiduously to the study 
of Castilian (as these people prefer call- 
ing the Spanish tongue), thought her- 
self sufficiently at home in the language 
to grapple with the difficulties attend- 
ing the possession of two servants speak- 
ing no English; and greatly to the 
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negro’s surprise, she told him as much, 
and straightway replaced him with a 
woman of the country. 

As she was a type, she is worth a 
brief description. Erect and slight, as 
are these women in youth, with the firm, 
swift tread of females of even mixed 
Spanish blood, she had a dark but bright 
face, from which looked out the velvety 
eyes that seemed her only inheritance 
from Indian ancestors, and a broad, low 
brow, whose adornment of satiny black 
hair was smoothly brushed away, ter- 
minating in two long braids in the back. 
When she smiled, which was often, she 
showed a faultless set of teeth, a perfect 
delight to the eye. 

Her ways about the kitchen proved 
quite as nice as her neatly kept person, 
in its stiffly starched calico gowns. She 
proved also very teachable, and soon, to 
Mrs. Gringo’s great comfort, could re- 
produce some of the “home” dishes 
for which our Americans had secretly 
longed these many days. 

What was still better, while she de- 
manded less plaza money than her pre- 
decessor, the table seemed none the 
worse for the change, and Mrs. Gringo 
began to shrewdly suspect that at least 
one Jamaican was not perfectly honest. 
(She afterward learned that a strict re- 
gard for the relations of meum and 
tuum was not attainable by the average 
“gentleman” or “lady” of color born 
in Jamaica.) 

She also (but more pleasantly) dis- 
covered that, though South American 
houses mostly “run themselves,” with 
small interference from the proprietors, 
she still had dealings enough with her 
female cook to give her much added 
confidence in the utterance of the lan- 
guage of the country. 

S. R. Bogue. 
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OUR YEAR. 


STROLLING along the beach today 
With book in hand and thumb between the poet’s pages, 
And idly musing on his latest word, 
That “Widowed Autumn weeps behind her veil,” 
I mind me how the poets still, in all the ages, 
Have sung of melancholy days and meadows sere and pale. 


And then I glance across the bay 
That glistens in the glorious sunshine of November, 
To where the sky and dainty tones of green 
Are swiftly gaining on the stubble bare and brown, 
And waiting only for the sweet rains of December 
To burst into a glory that is all their own. 


Sharply the hills of Monterey 
Are outlined ’gainst the blue which over-bends them; 
A wraith-white mist steals up the Aptos shore 
To hide itself amid a somber cajion’s gloom, 
And violets ’wait the western wind which sends them 
Kisses as odorous as their own perfume. 


Only the swift, short day 
Gives notice that the year is really dying; 
The lowering sun too early bids farewell 
To all the glorious beauty which he leaves 
With night, and starlight, and the wind’s soft sighing, 
And lingers on the hill-tops while he grieves. 


Ah, for the poet’s gift to say 
How fair the miracle of resurrection 
Which comes ere yet the eyelids close in death. 
How we shall hold some later Bryant dear, 
Who, born upon this shore, shall sing with true affection 
A brighter Thanatopsis of our closing year! 
Isabel Hammell Raymond. 
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THE GUARANY. 


4 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 


IX. 
THE PUNISHMENT. 


THE day was rapidly declining and 
the shades of night were beginning to 
settle down upon the dark green of the 
forest. Dom Antonio was standing in 
the doorway by the side of his wife, with 
his arm around Cecilia’s waist. The 
setting sun shed its light upon this fam- 
ily group, worthy of the majestic picture 
that formed its background. 

The nobleman, Cecilia, and her moth- 
er, with their eyes upon the horizon, ac- 
cepted it as a farewell ray, and sent a 
last adieu to the light of day, to the en- 
circling mountains, the trees, the plains, 
all Nature. To them that sun was the 
image of their life ; the setting was their 
last hour; and the shadow of eternity 
was already enveloping them like the 
shades of night. 

The Aymorés had returned after the 
fight in which the adventurers sold their 
lives so dearly, and more and more 
athirst tor revenge, were awaiting the 
approach of night to attack the house. 
Certain this time that the weakened 
enemy could not resist a violent assault, 
they had taken measures to destroy 
every means that might favor the escape 
ofasinglewhiteman. This waseasy. Ex- 
cept at the stone steps, the rock was per- 
pendicular and inaccessible on all sides. 
The tree whose branches extended over 
Pery’s cabin offered an avenue of ap- 
proach, but only to one of his strength 
and agility. The savages, who did not 
purpose that one of the enemy should 
escape, and least of all Pery, cut down 
the tree, and thus destroyed the only 
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means by which a man could leave the 
rock at the moment of attack. 

At the first stroke of the ax upon 
the trunk, Pery started and sprang to 
his carbine, but at once smiled and quiet- 
ly placed the weapon against the wall. 
Without paying further attention to the 
Aymorés, he resumed the work he had 
been engaged upon, and finished twist- 
ing a rope with the fibers of one of the 
palms that formed the supports of his 
cabin. He had his plan, and to carry 
it into effect had begun by cutting down 
the two palm trees and carrying them 
to Cecilia’s room. Then he split one 
of them, and was engaged all the morn- 
ing in twisting that long cord, to which 
he attached great importance. While 
he was finishing his work, he heard the 
tree fall upon the rock ; he went to the 
window, and his face expressed extreme 
gratification. Theo/eo had fallen against 
the precipice, lifting its aged, but still 
leafy and vigorous, branches toa great 
height. 

The Aymorés, at rest on that score, 
continued their preparations for the at- 
tack, which they intended to make dur- 
ing the dead hours of the night. 

When the sun sank below the horizon 
and twilight gave place to darkness, 
Pery went to the hall. Ayres Gomes, 
ever indefatigable, was on guard at the 
armory door; Dom Antonio was lean- 
ing back in his armchair; and Cecilia, 
sitting on his knee, was rejecting a cup 
which her father offered her. 

“Drink, my Cecilia,” said the noble- 
man, “it is a cordial that will do you 
much good.” 

“To what purpose, father? For an 
hour, if we have so long to live, it is 
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not worth while!” answered the girl 
with a sad smile. 

“You are mistaken! We are not yet 
wholly lost.” 

“ Have you any hope?” asked she in- 


credulously. 
“ Yes, I have a hope, and it will not 
disappoint me!” answered Dom An- 


tonio solemnly. 

“What is it? Tell me!” 

“Are you curious?” replied the no- 
bleman with a smile. “I will tell you, 
but only when you have done what I 
ask.” 

“ Do you wish me to drink this cup ?” 

"Ts. 

Cecilia took the cup from her father’s 
hand, and after drinking turned to him 
an inquiring look. 

“The hope I have, my daughter, is that 
no enemy will ever cross the threshold 
of that door ; you may trust your father’s 
word and sleep in peace. God watches 
over us.” Kissing her forehead, he 
rose, took her in his arms, and placing 
her in the chair, went to see what was 
going on out of doors. 

Pery, who had witnessed this dia- 
logue between the father and daughter, 
was occupied in searching in the room 
for various objects which he apparently 
needed. As soon as he found what he 
wanted, he went toward the door. 

‘Where are you going ?” said Cecilia, 
who had watched all his movements. 

* Pery will return, mistress.” 

“ But why do you leave us ?”’ 

“ Because it is necessary.” 

“At any rate, return soon. Ought 
we not to die all together, by the same 
death ?” 

The Indian was agitated. “No; 
Pery will die, but you shall live, mis- 
tress.” 

“Why live after one has lost all one’s 
friends ?” 

Cecilia’s eyes became heavy, her head 
nodded, and she fell back in her chair 
overcome with sleep. “ No!—rather 
die like Isabel!’’ murmured she, scarce- 
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ly awake. A peaceful smile played up- 
on her half-open lips, and a gentle and 
measured breathing heaved her breast. 

Pery was frightened by this sudden 
sleep, which did not appear natural, 
and by the pallor that suddenly over- 
spread Cecilia’s face. His eyes fell up- 
on the cup standing on the table; he 
took a few drops of the liquor remain- 
ing in the bottom on his lips and tasted 
it. He could not tell what it was, but 
was satisfied that it was not what he 
had feared. He thrust aside the thought 
that had entered his mind, and remem- 
bered that Dom Antonio smiled when 
asking his daughter to drink, and that 
his hand did not tremble when he gave 
her the cup. At rest in this respect, 
the Indian, who had no time to lose, 
hastened to the room he now occupied. 

The night had already set in, and a 
deep darkness enveloped the house and 
its surroundings. No_ extraordinary 
event had occurred to modify the des- 
perate situation of the family ; the sin- 
ister calm that precedes great tempests 
was hovering over the heads of those 
victims, who were counting not the 
hours but the moments of life that re- 
mained to them. 

Dom Antonio was walking up and 
down the hall, with the same serenity 
as in the quiet and peaceful days of old; 
now and then he would stop at the 
door of the armory, look fondly upon 
his wife kneeling in prayer and his 
sleeping daughter, and again resume 
his walk. 

The adventurers standing near the 
door followed with their eyes the figure 
of the nobleman as it disappeared in 
the dim extremity of the hall, or stood 
forth fresh and vigorous in the luminous 
circle that radiated from the silver lamp 
hanging from the ceiling. Silent and 
resigned, not one of those men let falla 
single complaint, a single murmur ; the 
example of their chief kindled in their 
hearts the heroic courage of the soldier 
dying in a holy cause. 
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Before obeying Dom Antonio’s order, 
they had executed the sentence pro- 
nounced against Loredano, and any one 
at that moment crossing the esplanade 
would have seen the flames ascending 
around the post to which the friar was 
bound. The Italian already felt the 
fire drawing near and the smoke gath- 
ering ina dense cloud about him. It is 
impossible to describe the rage, anger, 
and fury, that took possession of him 
in these moments preceding his punish- 
ment. 

But let us return to the hall, where 
the principal characters of this story 
were assembled, and where scenes, per- 
haps the most important of the drama, 
are to be enacted. 

The deep calm that reigned in that 
solitude had not been disturbed; all was 
silent, and in the thick darkness of 
night objects could not be distinguished 
at the distance of afew feet. Suddenly 
streaks of fire shot through the air and 
fell upon the building. They were the 
burning arrows of the savages, announ- 
cing the beginning of the attack. 

Fora few minutes there was arain of 
fire, a shower of flames upon the house. 
The adventurers grew pale; Dom An- 
tonio smiled. 

“The moment has come, my friends. 
We have an hour to live; prepare to die 
like Christians and Portuguese. Open 
the doors, that we may see the sky.” 

The nobleman said that they had an 
hour to live, because, having destroyed 
the stone steps, the savages could reach 
the esplanade only by scaling the rock, 
and however great their agility this 
would consume at least an hour. 

When the adventurers opened the 
doors, a figure glided past them in the 
darkness, and entered the hall. It was 
Pery. 

X. 
A CHRISTIAN. 

Tue Indian went at once to Dom An- 
tonio. 
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“ Pery wishes to save his mistress.” 

The nobleman shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“Listen!” replied the Indian. Put- 
ting his lips to Dom Antonio’s ear, he 
spoke to him in a low voice, and in a 
quick and earnest tone: “ Everything is 
ready ; leave ; descend the river. When 
the moon extends her bow you will reach 
the tribe of the Goytacazes. Pery’s 
mother knows you; a hundred warriors 
will accompany you to the great city of 
the white men.” 

Dom Antonio heard in profound si- 
lence the words of the Indian, and when 
he ended grasped his hand warmly. 

“No, Pery; what you propose is im- 
possible. Dom Antonio cannot abandon 
his house, his family, and his friends, 
in the moment of danger, even to save 
that which he loves most in this world. 
A Portuguese nobleman cannot flee be- 
fore the enemy, whoever he may be; he 
dies avenging his own death.” 

Pery made a sign of despair. 
you do not wish to save mistress?” 

“T cannot,” answered the nobleman ; 
“my duty commands me to remain and 
share the lot of my comrades.” 

The Indian, in his fanatical devotion, 
did not comprehend how a reason could 
exist sufficient to sacrifice Cecilia’s life. 
“ Pery thought that you loved mistress!” 
said he, scarcely knowing what he said. 

Dom Antonio looked at him with an 
expression of dignity and nobility. “I 
forgive the injury you have done me, my 
friend, because it is another proof of 
your great devotion. But, believe me, 
if it were necessary for me to devote 
my own life alone to the barbarous sacri- 
fice of the savages to save my daughter, 
I would, do it gladly.” 

“Then why do you refuse what Pery 
asks?” 

“Why? Because what you ask is not 
a sacrifice ; it is a disgrace,—a betrayal. 
Would you abandon your wife, your 
comrades, to save yourself from the en 
emy, Pery?” 


“So 
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The Indian hung down his head with 
discouragement. 

“ Besides, this undertaking demands 
strength that a man of my years can- 
not count upon. There were two per- 
sons who might have accomplished it.” 

“Who?” asked Pery with a ray of 
hope. 

“One was my son, who at this moment 
is far from here ; the other lett us this 
morning and now awaits us,— Alvaro.” 

“‘Pery has done what he could for his 
mistress ; you do not wish to save her ; 
Pery will die at her feet.”’ 

“Die?” said the nobleman. “When 
you have liberty and life at your dis- 
posal? Do youthink I will consent to 
this? Never! Go, Pery; preserve the 
recollection of your friends ; our souls 
will follow you on earth. Farewell. Go, 
time urges.” 

The Indian lifted up his head proudly 
and indignantly. “ Pery has hazarded 
his life often enough for you to have the 
right todie with you. You cannot aban- 
don your comrades; the slave cannot 
abandon his mistress.” 

“You do me injustice, my friend; I 
expressed a wish, I did not mean to do 
you a wrong. If you demand a share in 
the sacrifice, it belongs to you, and you 
are worthy of it ; remain!” 

A yell from the savages reverberated 
in the air. Dom Antonio made a sign 
to the adventurers, and went into the 
armory. 

Cecilia, asleep in the chair, was smiling 
as if some cheerful dream were rocking 
her in her peaceful sleep. Her some- 
what pale face, framed by the fair tresses 
of her hair, had the sweet expression of 
happy innocence. The nobleman, in the 
contemplation of his daughter, experi- 
enced a poignant grief, and almost re- 
pented not having accepted Pery’s offer, 
and at least attempted this last effort to 
save her budding life. But could he 
prove false to his past, and fail in the 
imperious duty that bound him to die at 
his post? Could he betray in his last 


hour those who had shared his lot? 
Such was the sentiment of honor in 
those ancient cavaliers that Dom An- 
tenio did not for a moment entertain 
the thought of flight to save his daugh- 
ter. If there had been any other way, he 
would have accepted it asa favor from 
heaven ; but that was impossible. 

While his mind was engaged in this 
cruel struggle, Pery standing by Ce- 
cilia’s side appeared anxious still to pro- 
tect her from the inevitable death. He 
seemed to be expecting some unforeseen 
succor, some miracle, to save his mis- 
tress, and to be awaiting the moment to 
do for her whatever was possible to man. 

Dom Antonio, observing the resolu- 
tion depicted on Pery’s face, became 
again lost in thought. When, after a 
moment’s reflection, he lifted up his 
head, his eyes were bright with a ray of 
hope. He went to Pery, and taking his 
hand said ina deep and solemn voice,— 

“ If you were a Christian, Pery!” 

The Indian turned, greatly surprised 
at these words. “Why?” asked he. 

“Why ?” said the nobleman slowly. 
“ Because if you were a Christian I 
would intrust you with the deliverance 
of Cecilia, and I am convinced that you 
would take her to Rio de Janeiro to my 
sister.” 

The Indian’s face became bright ; his 
breast panted with happiness ; his quiv- 
ering lips could scarcely articulate the 
whirlwind of words that came from his 
inmost soul. “Pery will become a 
Christian !” cried he. 

Dom Antonio gave him a look moist 
with gratitude. “Our religion,” said 
the nobleman, “ permits any man in the 
last hour to administer baptism. We 
now have our feet upon the tomb. 
Kneel, Pery !” 

The Indian fell at the nobleman’s 
feet, who laid his hands upon his head. 

“Be a Christian! I give you my 
name.” 

Pery kissed the cross of the sword 
which the nobleman offered him, and 
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rose proudly, ready to face every dan- 
ger to save his mistress. 

“T refrain from exacting from you a 
promise to respect and defend my 
daughter. I know your noble soul, I 
know your heroism and your sublime 
devotion for Cecilia. But I wish you 
to take another oath.”’ 

“What is it? Pery is ready to do 
anything.” 

“ Swear that if you cannot save my 
daughter, she shall not fall into the 
hands of the enemy.” 

“Pery swears that he will take his 
mistress to your sister, and that if the 
Lord of Heaven does not permit him to 
fulfill his promise, no enemy shall 
touch your daughter, though it be ne- 
cessary to burn an entire forest.” 

“Very well; I am at ease. I place 
my Cecilia in your keeping, and die 
contented. You can go.” 

“Order all the doors to be fastened.” 

The adventurers obeyed the noble- 
man’s order, and all the doors were 
closed and secured. The Indian took 
this measure to gain time. 

The shouts and yells of the savages, 
which continued with some interrup- 
tions, approached nearer and nearer, 
and it was perceived that they were at 
that moment scaling the rock. Some 
minutes elapsed in cruel suspense. 
Dom Antonio placed a last kiss on his 
daughter’s forehead; Dona Lauriana 
clasped her to her bosom, and wrapped 
her ina silk mantle. Pery with atten- 
tive ear and eye fixed upon the door, 
was waiting. Leaning lightly against 
the back of the chair, at times he quiv- 
ered with impatience, and stamped his 
foot upon the floor. 

All at once a loud clamor resounded 
around the house; the flames licked 
with their tongues of fire the apertures 
of the doors and windows ; the building 
trembled to its foundation with the 
shock of the column of savages, who 
rushed furiousiy into the midst of the 
conflagration. 
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Pery, as soon as he heard the first 
cry, bent over the chair and took Cecilia 
in his arms ; when the tumult reached 
the great door of the hall, he had already 
disappeared. 

Notwithstanding the deep darkness 
that reigned in every part of the house, 
he did not hesitate for an instant, but 
went straight to the room his mistress 
had occupied, and passed out of the win- 
dow. One of the palms by the side of 
his cabin extended over the precipice, 
and rested at the distance of a few feet 
on one of the branches of the tree that 
the Aymorés had cut down during the 
day, to deprive the occupants of the 
house of the last hope of escape. 

Pery, clasping Cecilia in his arms, 
placed his foot on this frail bridge, whose 
convex surface was at most but a few 
inches broad. Any one at that moment 
turning his eyes in that direction would 
have seen in the lurid glare of the con- 
flagration a rigid figure gliding slowly 
over the ravine, like one of those phan- 
toms that, according to popular belief, 
were wont to traverse at midnight the 
ancient battlements of some ruined 
castle. The palm rocked to and fro, but 
Pery, maintaining his balance over the 
chasm, advanced slowly toward the op- 
posite declivity. 

The shouts of the savages reverber- 
ated in the air mingled with the noise 
of the facapes, as they shook the doors 
of the hall and the walls of the building. 
Paying no attention to the tumultuous 
scene he was leaving behind him, he 
gained the opposite declivity, and grasp- 
ing with one hand the branches of the 
tree, succeeded in reaching the ground 
without the least accident. Then mak- 
ing a circuit, to avoid the camp of the 
Aymorés, he proceeded to the river, 
where he found concealed among the 
leaves the little canoe that the occupants 
of the house formerly used in crossing 
the Paquequer. 

During his absence of an hour after 
leaving Cecilia asleep, he had made 
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everything ready for the hazardous en- 
terprise that was to save his mistress. 
Thanks to his astonishing activity, he 
constructed with the aid of the rope the 
hanging bridge over the chasm, ran to 
the river, moored the canoe in what 
seemed to be the most favorable place, 
and in two trips carried to this little 
bark, which was to be Cecilia’s home 
for some days, everything that the girl 
might need. There were clothes, a 
damask quilt, which might be used as a 
bed, and some provisions that were left 
in the house; he even remembered that 
Dom Antonio would need money when 
he reached Rio de Janeiro, for Pery did 
not imagine that the nobleman would 
hesitate to save his daughter. 

On reaching the river bank, the In- 
dian laid his mistress in the bottom of 
the canoe, like a child in its cradle, 
wrapped her in the silk mantle to pro- 
tect her from the night dew, and taking 
the oar, made the canoe leap like a fish 
over the water. 

After advancing a few yards he saw 
through an opening in the forest the 
house on the rock lighted up by the 
flames of the conflagration, which was 
beginning to rage with considerable in- 
tensity. All at once a weird and terrible 
scene passed before his eyes, like one 
of those fleeting visions that flash upon 
the disordered imagination and at once 
go out. 

The front of the house was in dark- 
ness ; the fire had control of the other 
sides, and the wind was driving it toward 
the rear. Pery at the first glance had 
seen the forms of the Aymorés moving 
in the shadow, and the fearful and: hor- 
rid figure of Loredano amid the flames 
that were devouring him. Suddenly the 
front of the building fell upon the espla- 
nade, crushing in its fall a large number 
of savages. It was then that the weird 
picture presented itself to Pery’s eyes. 

The hall was a sea of fire ; the figures 
moving amid the glare seemed to be 
swimming on waves of flame. In the 


rear stood out the majestic form of Dom 
Antonio de Mariz, erect in the center 
of the armory, holding aloft in his left 
hand an image of Christ, and with his 
right pointing his pistol to the dark 
cavern where slept the volcano. His 
wife, calm and resigned, was clasping 
his knees ; Ayres Gomes and the few re- 
maining adventurers, kneeling motion- 
less at his feet, formed an appropriate 
setting for that statue worthy of a mas- 
ter’s chisel. 

On the heap of ruins formed by the 
falling wall were seen the horrid fig- 
ures of the savages, like evil spirits 
dancing amid the infernal flames. 

All this Pery saw ata single glance 
of the eye, like a living picture lighted 
up for a moment by the instantaneous 
flash of the lightning. 

A dreadful explosion echoed through- 
out the solitude; the earth trembled; 
and the waters of the river rose as if 
driven by a whirlwind. Darkness set- 
tled down upon the rock, but a moment 
before bright with flames, and every- 
thing fell back again into the deep si- 
lence of night. 

A groan escaped from Pery, perhaps 
the sole witness of this great catastro- 
phe. But controlling his grief, he bent 
to the oar, and the canoe flew over the 
smooth surface of the Paquequer. 


XI. 


EPILOGUE. 


WHEN the sun, rising in the horizon, 
illuminated the plains, a heap of ruins 
covered the banks of the Paquequer. 
Great fragments of rock, struck off at a 
single blow and strewn over the plain, 
seemed to have leaped from the gigantic 
hammer of some new Cyclops. The em- 
inence on which the house stood had 
disappeared, and in its place was seen 
merely a wide fissure, like the crater of 
some subterranean volcano. The up 
rooted trees, the torn earth, the black- 
ened ashes covering the forest, pro- 
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claimed that over that region had passed 
one of those convulsions of Nature that 
leave behind them death and destruc- 
tion. 

Here and there among the piles of 
ruins appeared an Indian woman, rem- 
nant of the tribe of Aymorés, who had 
remained to bewail the death of her 
friends, and to carry to the other tribes 
the news of this terrible revenge. 

Any one at that moment hovering 
over that solitude, and casting his eyes 
over the vast expanse that opened 
around him, if his vision could have pen- 
etrated to the distance of many leagues, 
would have seen afar, moving rapidly on 
the broad current of the Parahyba, an 
indistinct and shadowy object. 

It was Pery’s canoe, which, driven by 
the oar and the morning breeze, was 
running with astonishing speed, like a 
shadow flying before the first rays of 
day. 

All night the Indian had rowed with- 
out a moment’s rest; he was not igno- 
rant that Dom Antonio, in his terrible 
revenge, had exterminated the Aymorés, 
but he wished to get away from the 
scene of the.calamity and draw near to 
his native plains. It was not love of 
country, always so powerful in the hu- 
man heart; it was not eagerness to see 
his cabin, reposing on the river bank, 
and to embrace his mother and friends, 
that swayed his soul at that moment 
and gave him such ardor. But it was 
the thought that he was going to save 
his mistress, and fulfill the oath he had 
sworn to the nobleman ; it was the pride 
that took possession of him when he 
thought that his courage and strength 
sufficed to overcome every obstacle, and 
accomplish the mission he had under- 
taken. 

When the sun in mid career poured 
down torrents of light upon the vast 
wilderness, Pery felt that it was time to 
shelter Cecilia from the burning rays, 
and brought the canoe to the shore un- 
der the shade of branching trees. The 
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girl, wrapped in her silk mantle, with 
her head resting on the bow of the boat, 
was still sleeping the same tranquil 
sleep as the evening before; her color 
had returned, and under the transparent 
whiteness of her skin shone those rosy 
tints, that pleasing hue which only Na- 
ture, sublime artist, can create. 

Pery took the canoe in his arms as if 
it had been a tiny cradle, and placed it 
on the grass that covered the bank of 
the river; then he sat down by the side 
of it, and with his eyes fixed on Cecilia, 
waited for her to come out of that pro- 
longed sleep, which began to disquiet 
him. He trembled when he thought of 
the grief his mistress would feel when 
she learned the calamity he had wit- 
nessed, and did not feel strong enough 
to answer the first look of surprise that 
she would cast about her when she 
awoke in the midst of the wilderness. 
The tenderest mother would not have 
watched over her son as this devoted 
friend watched over his mistress while 
her sleep lasted. A ray of the sun pen- 
etrating through the leaves and playing 
on the maiden’s face, a bird singing in 
the trees, an insect hopping on the 
grass,— everything that might disturb 
her repose he chased away. Every min- 
ute that passed was a source of new 
anxiety to him; but it was also a mo- 
ment more of rest an. quiet for her to 
enjoy, before learning the misfortune 
that weighed upon her and had deprived 
her of her family. 

A long sigh heaved Cecilia’s breast ; 
her pretty blue eyes opened and closed, 
dazzled by the light of day. She passed 
her delicate hand over the lids, as if to 
drive sleep away, and her clear, sweet 
look rested on Pery’s face. 

A low cry of pleasure escaped her, 
and sitting up quickly, she looked with 
surprise and wonder around the leafy 
pavilion that sheltered her. She seemed 
to be interrogating the trees, the river, 
the sky; but all was mute. Pery did 
not venture to utter a word. He saw 
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what was passing in Cecilia’s heart, but 
had not the courage to name the first 
letter of the enigma that she must soon 
understand. 

At length the maiden, looking down 
to see where she was, discovered the 
canoe; and casting a rapid glance to- 
ward the vast bed of the Parahyba flow- 
ing lazily through the forest, turned 
white as the cambric of her robes. She 
turned to the Indian with trembling 
lips and suspended breath, and clasping 
her little hands, cried : — 

“My father! My father!” 

Pery let his head fall upon his breast, 
and hid his face in his hands. 

“ Dead ! . My mother dead 
too! All dead!” Overcome 
with grief, she pressed convulsively her 
sobbing breast ; and drooping like the 
delicate calyx of a flower that night has 
filled with dew, burst into tears. 

“ Pery could save only you, mistress !” 
murmured the Indian sadly. 

Cecilia held up her head proudly. 
“Why did you not let me die with my 
friends?” cried she in feverish excite- 
ment. “Did I ask you to save me? 
Did I need your services?” Her counte- 
nance assumed an expression of great 
resolution. “Take me to the place where 
the body of my father rests; it is there 
that his daughter should be. Then you 
may go. I do not need you.” 

Pery was greatly moved. “ Listen, 
mistress,” faltered he in a submissive 
tone. 

The maiden gave him so comman- 
ding, so sovereign a look, that he be- 
came mute; and turning away his face, 
concealed the tears that moistened his 
cheeks. 

Cecilia went to the brink of the river, 
and turning her eyes in the direction 
in which she supposed the place where 
she had lived lay, knelt and offered up 
a long and fervent prayer. When she 
rcse she was more calm. Her grief had 
imbibed the sublime consolation of re- 
ligion; that balm that instills into the 
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heart the hope of a heavenly life, in 
which those who have loved each other 
on earth shall meet again. She could 
then reflect on what had occurred du- 
ring the past evening, and sought to 
recall the circumstances that had pre- 
ceded the death of her family. All her 
recollections, however, reached only to 
the moment when, already half asleep, 
she was talking with Pery, and spoke 
that frank and innocent word that had 
escaped from the depths of her. soul. 
“ Rather die like Isabel !”’ 

At the recollection of that word she 
blushed ; and finding herself alone in 
the wilderness with Pery, experienced 
a vague and undefined disquietude,—a 
feeling of apprehension and fear, the 
cause of which she could not explain. 

Could this sudden distrust have its 
origin in the anger she had felt because 
the Indian had saved her life, and res- 
cued her from the calamity that had 
overwhelmed her family? No, that was 
not the cause. On the contrary, Cecilia 
knew that she had been unjust to her 
friend, who had perhaps accomplished 
impossibilities for her; and had it not 
been for the instinctive dread that had 
taken possession of her soul, she would 
at once have called him to her and asked 
pardon for those harsh and cruel words. 

She raised her eyes timidly, and met 
Pery’s sad and beseeching look. She 
could not resist ; she forgot her fears, 
and a faint smile flitted across her lips. 

“Pery!” 

The Indian trembled with joy, and 
fell at Cecilia’s feet, whom he once more 
found the kind mistress she had ever 
been. 

“ Forgive Pery, mistress !”’ 

“It is you who should forgive me, for 
Ihave caused you much suffering ; have 
I not? But you must know !—I could 
not forsake my poor father!” 

“ He commanded Pery to save you!” 
said the Indian. 

“ How?” exclaimed the girl. 
me, my friend.” 


“ Tell 
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The Indian related the events of the 
previous evening, from the time when 
Cecilia fell asleep to the moment of the 
explosion, which left of the house only 
aheap of ruins. He said that he had 
made everything ready for Dom Anto- 
nio to escape and rescue Cecilia, but 
that the nobleman had refused, saying 
that his honor commanded him to die 
at his post. 

““My noble father!’ murmured the 
girl, drying her tears. 

There was a moment’s silence, after 
which Pery concluded his narrative, and 
related how Dom Antonio had baptized 
him, and entrusted to him the safe-keep- 
ing of his daughter. 

“ You are a Christian, Pery?” cried 
she, her eyes sparkling with inexpressi- 
ble delight. 

“Yes ; your father said: ‘Pery, you 
are a Christian. I give you my name.’” 

“T thank thee, O God!” said the 
maiden, clasping her hands, and lifting 
her eyes to heaven. 

Pery rose and gathered some delicate 
fruit for his mistress’s repast. The sun 
had broken its force; it was time to 
continue the journey, and take advan- 
tage of the cool of evening to accom- 
plish the distance that separated them 
from the camp of the Goytacazes. The 
Indian approached the maiden timidly, 

“What do you wish Pery to do, mis- 
tress?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Cecilia un- 
decidedly. 

“Do you not wish Pery to take you 
to the city of the white men?” 

“Is it the will of my father? 
must carry it out.” 

“Pery promised Dom Antonio to take 
you to his sister.” 

He placed the canoe in the water, and 
taking Cecilia in his arms, laid her in 
the little boat. 

The evening was superb; the rays of 
the setting sun, penetrating through 
the foliage, gilded the white flowers 
that grew on the margin of the river. 


You 
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The doves began to coo in the forest, 
and the breeze came laden with sylvan 
odors. The canoe glided over the sur- 
face of the water like a heron borne on 
the current. Pery, seated in the prow, 
plied the oar. Cecilia, half-reclining in 
the stern on a carpet of leaves which 
he had arranged, buried herself in her 
thoughts, and inhaled the perfumes of 
the plants and the freshness of the air 
and water. 

When her eyes met Pery’s the long 
lashes fell, and concealed for a moment 
their sad but sweet expression. 


THE night was still. The canoe, float- 
ing on the surface of the river, threw 
aside flakes of foam, which sparkled for 
a moment in the starlight, and then van- 
ished like woman’s smile. The breeze 
had lulled, and sleeping nature was 
breathing the tepid and fragrant calm 
of American nights, so full of enchant- 
ment and delight. 

The voyage had been silent; those 
two creatures abandoned in the midst of 
the wilderness, alone with Nature, sat 
mute, as if they feared to awake the deep 
echo of the solitude. Cecilia ran over in 
her memory her innocent and quiet life, 
whose golden thread had been so cruelly 
broken ; but it was especially the last 
year, since the day of Pery’s unlooked- 
for arrival, that was pictured in her 
imagination. 

Why did she interrogate thus the days 
that she had lived in the calm of happi- 
ness? Why did her mind revert to the 
past, and seek to gather up all those 
circumstances to which in the careless 
innocence of her earlier years she had 
given so little consideration ? She could 
not herself have explained her emotions, 
her soul had been illuminated by a sud- 
den revelation, new horizons were open- 
ing to the chaste conceptions of her 
mind. Reverting to the past, she won- 
dered at her own existence, as the eyes 
are dazzled by light after a deep sleep; 
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she did not recognize herself in the im- 
age of what she had formerly been, in 
the careless and playful child. Her 
whole life was changed ; misfortune had 
wrought this sudden revolution, and an- 
other sentiment, still vague and con- 
fused, was perhaps about to complete 
her mysterious transformation into a 
woman. Everything about her partook 
of this change ; the colors had harmoni- 
ous tints, the air intoxicating perfumes, 
the light soft reflections, which her 
senses did not perceive. A flower, which 
before was to her but a beautiful form, 
now seemed a sentient being; the breeze, 
which formerly passed like a simple 
breath of air, now murmured in her ear 
ineffable melodies, mystic notes, that 
found an echo in her heart. 

Pery, thinking his mistress asleep, 
rowed gently, so as not to disturb her 
repose. Fatigue began to tell upon him ; 
in spite of his indomitable courage and 
powerful will his strength was exhaust- 
ed. Scarcely had he come off conqueror 
in the terrible struggle with the poison, 
when he had entered upon the almost 
impossible undertaking of saving his 
mistress ; for three days his eyes had not 
closed, his mind had not had a moment’s 
rest. Whatever the intelligence and 
power of man could do, he had done. 
And yet it was not weariness of body 
that was overpowering him, but the vio- 
lent emotions he had experienced during 
that time. 

What he had felt when he hung sus- 
pended over the chasm, and the life of 
his mistress was at the mercy of a false 
step, a vibration of the fragile trunk 


that served him for a bridge, no one’ 


could imagine. What he suffered when 
Cecilia in her despair at the death of 
her father blamed him for having saved 
her, and bade him take her back to the 
place where reposed the ashes of the 
aged nobleman, it is impossible to de- 
scribe. They were hours of martyrdom, 
of dreadful suffering, and his soul would 
have yielded, if it had not found in his 
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unbending will and sublime devotion a 
support against pain and an incentive 
to triumph over all obstacles. 

It was these emotions that overcame 
him, even after being themselves over- 
come. He knew that his iron muscles, 
willing slaves obeying his slightest wish, 
had been stretched like a bowstring 
since the flight, and remembered that 
his mistress needed him, and that he 
ought to improve the moments while 
she was reposing by seeking in sleep 
new vigor and new strength. 

He gained the middle of the river, and 
selecting a place not reached by branch- 
es of the trees that grew upon the banks, 
moored the canoe to the plants floating 
on the surface of the water. All was 
quiet ; the shore was many yards away; 
therefore his mistress might sleep with- 
out danger on this silvery floor under 
the blue vault of heaven; the wavelets 
would rock her in her cradle, the stars 
would keep watch over her sleep. 

Free from disquietude, Pery rested 
his head on the edge of the canoe; a 
moment later his heavy eyelids closed 
gradually. His last look, the vague and 
uncertain look that flits over the pupil 
when half asleep, saw outlined in the 
darkness a graceful white form bending 
gently toward him. 

It was not a dream, that pretty vision. 
Cecilia, feeling the canoe at rest, awoke 
from her reverie, sat up, and leaning 
forward a little, saw that her friend was 
asleep, and blamed herself for not hav- 
ing long before insisted on his taking 
rest. Her first feeling on finding her- 
self alone was the reverential dread that 
the solitary being in the midst of a wil- 
derness always experiences in the dead 
hours of night. The silence seems to 
speak; the gloom is peopled with in- 
visible beings; and objects, though 
stationary, appear to move through 
space. It is at the same time nothing- 
ness with its boundless vacancy, and 
chaos with its confusion, its darkness, 
its uncreated forms; the soul feels that 
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life and light are wanting round about. 
Cecilia received this impression with a 
religious awe, but did not suffer herself 
to be overcome with fear ; misfortune 
had habituated her to danger, and her 
confidence in her companion was such 
that even while he was asleep she felt 
that he was watching over her. 

Observing him as he slept, the maiden 
could not help admiring the rude beauty 
of his features, the regularity of his 
stately profile, the expression of strength 
and energy that lent animation to his 
wild but noble figure. 

How is it that till then she had seen 
in that noble presence only a friendly 
face? How had her eyes passed, with- 
out perceiving them, over those features 
stamped with so much energy? The 
physical revelation that had illuminated 
her vision was only the result of the 
moral revelation that had enlightened 
her mind ; formerly she saw with her cor- 
poral eyes, now she saw with the eyes 
of her soul. Pery, who for a year had 
been to her only a friend, suddenly as- 
sumed the aspect of a hero. When sur- 
rounded by her family, she esteemed 
him ; in the bosom of this solitude, she 
admired him. 

As the pictures of great painters need 
light,a bright background, and a simple 
setting, to exhibit the perfection of their 
coloring and the purity of their lines, so 
Pery needed the wilderness to reveal 
him in all the splendor of his natural 
beauty. Among civilized men he was 
an ignorant Indian, sprung from a bar- 
barous race, whem civilization rejected 
and marked asa captive. Although to 
Cecilia and Dom Antonio he was a 
friend, he was at the same time only a 
slave. Here, however, all distinctions 


disappeared. The child of the woods, 
returning to the bosom of his mother, 
recovered his liberty. He was the king 
of the wilderness, the lord of the forests, 
ruling by right of strength and courage. 
The lofty mountains, the clouds, the 
cataracts, the great rivers, the ancient 
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trees, formed the throne, the canopy, 
the mantle, and the scepter, of this 
monarch of the woods, encircled by all 
the majesty and all the pomp of nature. 
What an outpouring of gratitude and 
admiration was revealed in Cecilia’s 
look! It was then for the first time 
that she comprehended all the self- 
sacrifice of Pery’s devotion to her. 


The hours ran silently by in that mute 
contemplation. The cool breeze that 
announces the approach of day fanned 
the maiden’s face, and soon the first 
ray of dawn dispelled the darkness that 
rested on the horizon. Against the dim 
outline of the forest shone clear and 
bright the morning star; the waters of 
the river undulated gently, and the 
leaves of the palms moved noisily. 

The maiden recalled her peaceful wak- 
ings of other days, her careless morn- 
ings, her happy prayer in which she 
thanked God for the blessings he had 
showered upon her and her family. A 
tear trickled down her cheek and fell 
on Pery’s face. He opened his eyes, 
and seeing still the pleasing vision that 
had lulled him to sleep, thought it was 
only a continuation of his dream. 

Cecilia smiled upon him, and passed 
her little hand over the half-shut eye- 
lids of her friend. “Sleep,” said she, 
“sleep ; Cecy is watching.” 

The music of these words woke him 
thoroughly. 

“No!” stammered he, ashamed of 
having yielded to fatigue. ‘ Pery feels 
strong.” 

“ But you must need rest! You have 
slept such a little while!” 

“The day is dawning; Pery must 
watch over his mistress.” 

“And why shall not your mistress 
also watch over you? You would take 
all, and not leave me even gratitude!” 

The Indian fixed his eyes on the 
maiden with a look full of wonder. 
‘‘Pery does not understand what you 
say. The turtle dove, when she is cross- 
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ing the plain and feels tired, rests on 
the wing of her stronger mate; he 
guards the nest while she sleeps; he 
goes in search of food, defends her and 
protects her. You are like the turtle 
dove, mistress.” 

Cecilia blushed at this artless com- 
parison. “ And you?” asked she, con- 
fused and agitated. 

“Pery is your slave,” answered he 
naturally. 

The maiden shook her head with a 
sportive air. ‘“ The turtle dove has no 
slave.” 

Pery’s eyes sparkled ; an exclamation 
escaped from his lips. “ Your—” 

Cecilia with palpitating breast, flushed 
cheeks, and moistened eyes, placed her 
hand on his lips, and checked the word 
that she herself in her innocent coquetry 
had provoked. “ You are my brother!” 
said she with a divine smile. 

Pery looked up to heaven, as if to 
make it the confidant of his happiness. 

The light of dawn was spreading over 
the forest and plains like a thin veil ; the 
morning star shone in all its splendor. 
Cecilia knelt. “‘ Haz/, queen !—’” 

The Indian contemplated her with an 
expression of ineffable happiness. 

“You are a Christian, Pery!” said 
she turning to him with a beseeching 
look. 

Her friend understood her, and kneel- 
ing, clasped his hands like her. 

“You must repeat all my words, and 
not forget them. Will you?” 

“They come from your lips, mis- 
tress.” 

“Mistress, no! Sister.” 

Soon the murmurings of the water 
were mingled with the touching accents 
of Cecilia’s voice, as she recited the 
Christian hymn, so replete with holy 
and poetic power. Pery’s lips repeated 
like an echo the sacred words. 


Havinc finished the Christian prayer, 
perhaps the first that those ancient 
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trees had heard, they proceeded on 
their voyage. 

As soon as the sun reached the zen- 
ith, Pery as on the previous day sought 
a sheltered spot where they might pass 
the hours of greatest heat. The canoe 
landed in a little bay ; Cecilia sprang 
ashore; and her companion selected a 
shady place where she might repose. 

“ Wait here, Pery will soon be back.” 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
maiden anxiously. 

“ To get some fruit for you.” 

“T am not hungry.” 

“You can keep it.” 

“Very well ; I will go with you.” 

“No; Pery cannot consent to it.” 

“Why not? Do you not like to have 
me near you ?”’ 

“Look at your clothes; look at your 
foot, mistress ; the thorns would injure 
you.” 

In fact, Cecilia was clad in a light 
cambric robe, and her little foot, which 
rested on the turf, had ona silk buskin. 

“Will you leave me alone, then?” 
said she, saddening. 

The Indian stood for a moment unde- 
cided, but suddenly his face brightened. 
He cut the stalk of an iris that was 
swaying in the breeze, and presented 
the flower to the maiden. 

“Listen,” said he. “The old men of 
the tribe have heard from their fathers 
that the soul of man, when it leaves the 
body, conceals itself in a flower, and re- 
mains there till the bird of heaven comes 
and gets it, and carries it thither, far 
away. It is for this reason that you see 
the guanumby' leaping from flower to 
flower, kissing one, kissing another, and 
then flap its wings and fly away.” 

Cecilia, accustomed to the poetic lan- 
guage of the Indian, waited for the last 
word to make his meaning plain. He 
continued :— 

“‘Pery will not carry his soul away in 
his body, but will leave it inthis flower. 
You will not be alone.” 


1The Indian name of the humming-bird. 
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She smiled, and taking the flower, hid 
it in her bosom. 

“It will keep me company. 
brother, and return soon.” 

“Pery will not be far away; if you 
call him, he will hear you.” 

“And will answer me, won’t you ? that 
I may feel that you are near me.” 

The Indian, before leaving, encircled 
the place whe re Cecilia was with a line 
of fires made of various kinds of aro- 
matic wood. Inthis way he rendered 
the retreat inaccessible. The river was 
on one side, and on the other the flames, 
which would keep off dangerous animals 
and above all reptiles, while the scented 
smoke froni the fires would drive away 
even the insects. Pery would not suffer 
a wasp or even a fly to harm the skin of 
his mistress, or suck a drop of her pre- 
cious blood. Cecilia might feel perfectly 
safe as if in a palace; and indeed this 
cool and shady nook, for which the grass 
served as a carpet, the leaves as a can- 
opy, the festoons of flowers as curtains, 
the sadzas as an orchestra, the river as 
a mirror, and the rays of the sun as 
golden arabesques, was fit to be the pal- 
ace of the queen of the woods. 

The maiden observed the care with 
which her friend provided for her safety, 
and followed him with her eyes until he 
disappeared in the forest. Then she felt 
loneliness extend its arms around her 
and enfold her ; unconsciously she raised 
her hand to her bosom, and drew out 
the flower that Pery had given her. In 
spite of her Christian faith, she could 
not overcome the innocent superstition 
that found a place in her heart; it 
seemed to her as she looked on the iris 
that she was not alone, but that Pery’s 
soul was with her. 

Where is there a youthful breast that 
does not harbor one of those charming 
illusions that are begotten with the fire 
of the first rays of love? What young 
girl is there that does not consult the 
oracle of a marigold, and does not see in 
a black butterfly the prophetic siby] tl 
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foretells the ruin of her brightest hope ? 
Like humanity in its infancy, the heart 
in its earliest years has its mythylogy, a 
mythology more beautiful and more po- 
etical than the creations of Greece ; love 
is its Olympus, peopled with gods and 
goddesses of celestial and immortal 
beauty. 

Cecilia loved ; the pretty and innocent 
gir] sought to deceive herself by attrib- 
uting the sentiment that filled her soul 
to a sisterly affection, and concealing 
under the sweet name of brother another 
still sweeter which trembled on her lips, 
but which her lips did not dare tou pro- 
nounce. 

Even while alone a thought would 
now and then pass through her mind, 
kindling her cheeks with a blush, and 
causing her bosom to heave and her 
head to droop gently, like the stalk of a 
delicate plant when the heat of the sun 
is fertilizing its flowers. Of what was 
she thinking, with her eyes on the iris, 
which was fanned by her breath, her 
eye-lids half closed, and her body resting 
on her knees? She was thinking of the 
past which would not return, of the pres- 
ent which must quickly flow by, and of 
the future which appeared to her vague, 
uncertain, and confused. She was think- 
ing that of all her world there only re- 
mained a brother by blood, of whose fate 
she was ignorant, and a brother of the 
soul, on whom she had concentrated all 
her affection. A feeling of deep sadness 
clouded her face when she thought of her 
father, her mother, of Isabel, Alvaro, of 
all those she had loved, and who had for 
her constituted the universe ; what con- 
soled her was the hope that the only two 
hearts that remained would never aban- 
don her. And this made her happy ; she 
wished nothing more ; she asked of God 
no further happiness than what she 
would experience in living with her 
friends and filling up the future with 
recollections of the past. 

The shadow of the trees began to kiss 
the surface of the river, and Pery had 
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not yet returned. Fearing that some- 
thing had happened to him, Cecilia called 
his name. The Indian answered froma 
distance, and soon after made his ap- 
pearance among the trees. His time had 
not been uselessly employed, to judge by 
what he brought. 

“How long you have been!” said 
Cecilia, rising and going to meet him. 

“ You were composed ; Pery improved 
the opportunity so as not to leave you 
tomorrow.” 

“ Tomorrow only ?” 

“Yes, because the next day we shall 
arrive.” 

“ Where ?” asked the maiden eagerly. 

“In the country of the Goytacazes, at 
Pery’s cabin, where you will have at your 
disposal all the warriors of the tribe.” 

* And then how shall we get to Rio 
de Janeiro ?” 

“ Have no fears. The Goytacazes have 
zgaras’ large as that tree which reaches 
the clouds; when the warriors ply the 
oar, they fly over the water like the 
white-winged atyaty*. Before the moon, 
now new, has waned, Pery will leave 
you with your father’s sister.” 

“Leave me!” cried she, turning pale. 
“Would you forsake me?” 

“Pery is an Indian,” said he sadly; 
“he cannot live in the city of the white 
men. 

“Why ?” asked the maiden with anx- 
iety. “Are you not a Christian like 
Cecy?” 

“Yes; because it was necessary to be 
a Christian to save you; but Pery will 
die an Indian like Araré.” 

“QO, no,” said she, “I will teach you 
to know God, our Lady, her virgins, and 
her angels. You shall live with me and 
never leave me!” 

“See, mistress ; the flower which Pery 
gave you is withered, because it has 
been torn from the stem, and the flower 
has been in your bosom. Pery in the 
city of the white men, though with you, 

1The Guarany for canoe. 

2The Guarany for gull. 
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will be like this flower; you will be 
ashamed to look upon him.” 

“ Pery!” exclaimed the girl, offended. 

“ You are kind, but all who have your 
color have not your heart. There the 
Indian would be a slave of slaves; here 
he is lord of the plains and commands 
the mightiest.” 

Cecilia, admiring the reflection of a 
noble pride that shone on his forehead, 
felt that she could not combat his reso- 
lution dictated by so lofty a sentiment. 
She recognized that there was at the 
bottom of his words a great truth which 
her instinct divined ; she had the proof 
in the revolution wrought in her own 
mind when she saw him in the midst of 
the wilderness, free, great, majestic as 
a king. What then might not be the 
consequence of that other transition, 
much more abrupt? In a city, in the 
midst of civilization, what would an In- 
dian be but a captive, treated with con- 
tempt by all? In her heart of hearts 
she almost approved of Pery’s resolu- 
tion, but she could not accustom herself 
to the thought of losing her friend, her 
companion, perhaps the only affection 
now left her on earth. 

During this time the Indian was pre 
paring the simple meal that nature 
offered them. He laid on a broad leaf 
the fruit he had gathered. This con- 
sisted of ardcas rosy jambos, ingdés with 
their soft pulp, and cocoanuts of several 
species. Another leaf contained honey- 
combs, the product of a small bee that 
had constructed its hive in the trunk of 
a cabutba, so that the clear, pure honey 
had a delicious odor. He bent into the 
form of a bowl a large palm leaf, and 
filled it with the fragrant juice of the 
pineapple, which was to be the wine of 
the frugal banquet. In a second leaf 
he dipped up some water from the 
crystal stream that murmured near, for 
Cecilia to wash her hands in after her 
meal. 

When he had finished these prepa- 
rations, the making of which gave him 
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extreme pleasure, Pery sat down by the 
maiden’s side,and began to work ona 
bow which he needed. The bow was 
his favorite weapon, and without it, al- 
though he possessed the carbine and 
ammunition which, by way of precau- 
tion, he had placed in the canoe for 
Dom Antonio’s use, he had not entire 
peace of mind and full confidence in his 
skill. 

Noticing that his mistress did not 
touch the food, he lifted up his head 
and saw her face bathed in tears, which 
fellin pearls upon the fruit and sprin- 
kled it like drops of dew. It was not 
necessary to divine in order to learn the 
cause of these tears. 

“Do not weep, mistress,” said the 
Indian, pained by her grief. “ Pery said 
what he felt ; command, and Pery will 
do your will.” 

Cecilia looked at him with an expres- 
sion of melancholy that tortured thesoul. 

“Do you wish Pery to remain with 
you? Hewill remain. Everybody will 


be his enemy ; everybody will treat him 


ill; he will desire to defend you and will 
not be able; he will wish to serve you 
and they -will not let him. But Pery 
will remain.” 

‘““No,” answered she. “Ido not ex- 
act of you this last sacrifice. You must 
live where you were born, Pery.” 

“ But you are going to cry again!” 

“See,” said the maiden, drying her 
tears, “I am contented.” 

“ Now take some fruit.” 

“Yes; we will dine together, as you 
used to dine with your sister in the for- 
est.” 

“ Pery never had a sister.” 

“But you have one now,” answered 
she with a smile. 

And like a real child of the forest, the 
graceful girl made her meal, sharing it 
with her companion, and accompanying 
it with innocent and coquettish acts, 
such as she alone was capable of. Pery 
wondered at the abrupt change that had 
taken place in his mistress, and in his 
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heart felt a pang when he thought how 
quickly she had become reconciled to 
the idea of separation. But he was not 
selfish, and preferred the happiness of 
his mistress to his own pleasure, for he 
lived rather in her life than his own. 


AFTER the meal Pery resumed his 
work. Cecilia, who had felt dejected 
and spiritless, had recovered something 
of her usual vivacity and grace. Her 
pretty face still retained the melancholy 
shadow left by the sad scenes she had 
witnessed, and especially by the final 
misfortune that had deprived her of her 
father and mother. But this grief im- 
parted to her features an angelic expres- 
sion, and a mildness and sweetness that 
lent a new charm to her beauty. 

Leaving her companion absorbed in 
his work, she went to the river bank and 
sat down near the bushes to which the 
canoe was moored. Pery saw her move 
away ; and keeping his eyes all the time 
upon her, proceeded with the prepara- 
tion of the shoot that was to form his 
bow and the wild reeds that were to be 
his arrows. The maiden, with her face 
resting in her hands and her eyes fixed 
on the water, was absorbed in thought. 
At times her eyelids closed, her lips 
moved almost imperceptibly, and she 
seemed to be conversing with some in- 
visible spirit. Again a sweet smile 
would rise to her lips and immediately 
vanish, as if the thought that had sought 
rest there had returned again to its 
hiding-place in her heart, whence it had 
escaped. At length she lifted up her 
head with the queenly air that she some- 
times assumed. Her countenance ex- 
hibited a determination that called to 
mind the character of Dom Antonio. 
She had formed a resolution, a firm and 
unalterable resolution, to be carried out 
with all the strength of will and courage 
that she had inherited from her father, 
and that slept deep down in her soul, 
to be revealed only in extremities. She 
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lifted her eyes to heaven, and asked 
God to pardon a transgression, and at 
the same time to bless a good deed 
which she was about to perform. Her 
prayer was brief, but full of fervor. 

In the meantime, Pery, seeing the 
shadows from the land spreading over 
the bed of the Parahyba, knew that it 
was time to start, and prepared to re- 
sume the voyage. As he was rising, 
Cecilia ran to him and stood in front of 
him, so as to shut out the view of the 
river. “Do you know,” said she, with 
a smile, “I have something to ask of 
you?” 

That word was enough to prevent 
Pery from seeing anything but the 
eyes and lips of his mistress, which 
would tell him what she desired. 

“T want you to gather a great quan- 
tity of cotton for me and bring me a 
pretty skin. Will you?” 

“For what?” asked he with astonish- 
ment. 

“Of the cotton I will make a dress; 
with the skin you can cover my feet.” 

Pery, more and more astonished, 
heard his mistress without understand- 
ing her. 

“Then,” said she with a smile, “ you 
will let me remain with you ; the thorns 
will not harm me.” 

The Indian stood motionless with 
amazement, but suddenly an exclama- 
tion escaped him, and he started to 
rush to the river. Cecilia placed her 
hand on his breast and held him back. 
«Wait !” 

“Look!” answered he with alarm, 
pointing to the river. 

The canoe, unloosened from the tree 
to which it had been moored, was drift- 
ing at the mercy of the current and rap- 
idly disappearing . 

Cecilia, after looking, turned to him 
with asmile. “I unloosed it!” 

“You, mistress! Why?” 


“Because we do not need it any 
longer.” 
Then fixing on her friend her pretty 
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blue eyes, she said in the slow and seri- 
ous tone that reveals a deeply-pondered 
thought and an unalterable resolution. 
“ Pery cannot live with his sister in the 
city of the white men; his sister will 
remain with him in the wilderness 
amid the forests.” , 
This was the thought she had been 
cherishing, and on which she had in- 
voked the divine favor. It was not 
without some effort that she succeeded 
in overcoming the fears that at first as- 
sailed her, when she contemplated face 
to face a life remote from society, soli- 
tary and isolated. But what tie had she 
to bind her to the civillzed world? Was 
she not almost a child of this region, 
nourished by its pure free air and its 
crystalline waters? The city appeared 
to her merely as a recollection of her 
earliest infancy, as a dream of her cra- 
dle ; she had left Rio de Janeiro when 
only five years old, and had never been 
back there. The country had other 
recollections, still fresh and living ; the 
flower of her girlhood had been fanned 
by its breezes; the bud had opened to 
the rays of its resplendent sun. Her 
whole life, all her happy days, all her 
childish pleasures lived there, spoke in 
those echoes, those confused murmur- 
ings, in that very silence. She belonged 
more to the wilderness than to the city ; 
her habits and tastes clung more to the 
simple pomp of nature than to the fes- 
tivities and shows of art, and civiliza- 
tion. She decided to remain. The 
only happiness she could now enjoy in 
this world, since the loss of her family, 
was to live with the two beings who 
loved her ; this happiness was not possi- 
ble; she must choose one of them. 
Thus far her heart was carried along 
by an irresistible force; but afterward, 
ashamed of having yielded so quickly, 
she sought to justify herself. She then 
said that of her two brothers it was right 
to prefer him who lived only for her, who 
had no thought, no care, no desire, that 
was not inspired by her. Dom Diogo 
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was a nobleman, the heir of his father’s 
name; he had a future before him, a 
mission to fulfill in the world ; he could 
choose a companion to cheer his life. 
Pery had forsaken everything for her,— 
his past, his present, his future, his am- 
bition, his life, even his religion, all was 
swallowed up in her. She could not 
hesitate. Besides, Cecilia had another 
thought. She wished to open to her 
friend the heaven of which her Christian 
faith afforded her glimpses ; she wished 
to give him a place by her side in the 
mansion of the just, at the foot of the 
heavenly throne of the Creator. 

It is impossible to describe what 
passed in Pery’s mind as he heard Ce- 
cilia’s words ; his untaught but brilliant 
intellect, capable of rising to the loftiest 
thoughts, could not grasp the idea; he 
doubted what he heard. 

“ Cecilia remain in the wilderness ?” 
stammered he. 

“Yes,” answered the maiden, taking 
his hands. ‘Cecilia will remain with 
you and will not leave you. Youare the 
king of these forests, these plains, these 
mountains ; your sister will follow you.” 

“ Always?” 

“ Always. We will live together as 
yesterday, as today,as tomorrow. I too 
am a child of this land; I too grew up 
amid this scenery. I love this beautiful 
country.” 

“But, mistress, do you not see that 
your hands were made for flowers and 
not for thorns ; your feet to play and not 
to walk; your body for the shade and 
not for the sun and the rain?” 

“QO, I am strong!” exclaimed she 
proudly. “With you I am not afraid, 
When I am tired you can carry me in 
your arms. Does not the turtle dove 
rest on the wing of her mate?” 

Pery was in ecstasy at the prospect of 
this great happiness, of which he had 
never dreamed; but he swore anew 
within himself to fulfill his promise to 
Dom Antonio. 

The afternoon was waning, and it was 
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necessary to take measures toward pro- 
viding the means of passing the night 
on land, which would be much more dan- 
gerous ; not for him, for whom the 
branch of a tree would serve, but for 
Cecilia. 

Following the river bank for the pur- 
pose of choosing the most favorable spot, 
Pery let falla word of surprise on seeing 
the canoe caught in a floating island, 
formed of aquatic plants. 

It was the best bed that the girl could 
have there in the wilderness. He dis- 
entangled the boat, carpeted it with soft 
palm leaves, and taking her in his arms 
laid her in her cradle. She would not 
permit him to row, and the canoe glided 
gently down the stream, driven only by 
the current. Cecilia sported as they 
went, leaning over the side to pluck a 
flower, to pursue a fish that kissed the 
smooth surface of the water, to dip her 
hands in the crystal stream, and to view 
her image in that undulating mirror. 
When she had sported enough, she 
turned to her friend and talked to him 
in a silvery tone, with the winning prat- 
tle of a pretty child, which clothes the 
lightest and most frivolous themes with 
an indescribable charm and grace. 

Pery’s mind was occnpied ; his eye 
rested on the horizon with the most mi- 
nute attention ; the uneasiness depicted 
on his countenance was an indication 
of some danger, though still remote. 
Upon the blue line of the Organ moun- 
tain chain, which stood out from a back- 
ground of purple and carnation, great 
masses of heavy black clouds were set- 
tling down, which in the rays of the set- 
ting sun assumed a copper hue. 

Soon the chain disappeared beneath 
the clouds which covered it like a man- 
tle. The pure and cheerful blue of 
the rest of the firmament contrasted 
strongly with the dark belt which went 
on deepening in hue as night ap- 
proached. 

Pery turned. “Would you like to go 
ashore, mistress?” 
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“No; I am so well situated here! 
Did n’t you place me here yourself?” 

“Yes; but—” 

“What ?” 

“Nothing; you can sleep without 
fear.” It had occurred to hira that of 
two dangers it was best to choose the 
more remote, that which was still dis- 
tant, and perhaps would not come at all. 
Therefore he resolved to say nothing to 
Cecilia, but to remain watchful, that he 
might save her in case what he feared 
should take place. Pery had fought 
with the tiger, with men, with a tribe 
of savages, with poison, and had con- 
quered. The time had now come for 
him to contend with the elements. With 
the same calm and unmoved confidence 
he waited, ready to accept the struggle. 

Night came on. The black and 
gloomy horizon was now and then 
lighted up by a phosphorescent flash ; 
a dull tremor seemed to frun through 
the bowels of the earth, causing the 
surface of the water to undulate like a 
swelling sail filled by the wind. Yet 
round about them all was quiet. The 
stars studded the blue firmament; the 
breeze nestled among the leaves ; the 
soft murmuring of the solitude chanted 
the evening hymn. Cecilia fell asleep, 
murmuring a prayer. 


THE night was far advanced ; thick 
darkness covered the banks of the Par- 
ahyba. All at once a dull, suppressed 
noise, as of an earthquake, spreading 
through the solitude, broke the deep 
silence of the wilderness. 

Pery started, lifted up his head, and 
strained his eyes along the{broad path- 
way of the river, which, winding like a 
monstrous serpent with silvery scales, 
was lost in the dark background of the 
forest. The mirror of the waters, smooth 
and polished as a crystal, reflected the 
light of the stars, which were beginning 
to pale with the approach of day; all 
was calm and motionless. 
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The Indian bent over the side of the 
canoe and applied his ear; over the sur- 
face of the river rolled a roaring sound, 
like that of a waterfall as it leaps from 
the rocks. Cecilia was sleeping tran- 
quilly. 

Pery looked anxiously along the banks 
that rose at some distance above the 
placid current. He broke the knot that 
held the canoe, and propelled it with 
the whole force of the oar to the shore. 
On the margin of the river grew a 
beautiful palm tree, whose lofty trunk 
was crowned by a great dome of green 
formed by its handsome and graceful 
leaves. Parasitic vines twining about 
the branches of the neighboring trees 
fastened on the leaf-stalks of the palm, 
and fell to the ground forming festoons 
and curtains of foliage. 

On reaching the shore Pery sprang 
out, took Cecilia, half asleep, in his arms 
and plunged into the forest. 

In the distance the crystal stream un- 
dulated ; the waters frothed ; and a sheet 
of foam spread over the smooth and 
polished surface, like a wave of the sea 
breaking on the sand of the shore. Soon 
the entire bed of the river was covered 
by that thin veil, which unrolled with a 
frightful rapidity, rustling like a mantle 
of silk. Then back in the forest was 
heard a deafening crash, which was 
borne echoing over the intervening dis- 
tance, like the report of thunder rolling 
through the mountain ravines. It was 
too late! There was no time to fly ; the 
water was rushing on, furious, invinci- 
ble, devouring space like some monster 
of the wilderness. 

Pery formed the speedy resolution de- 
manded by the imminence of the peril. 
Instead of penetrating into the forest, 
he grasped one of the vines, and climb- 
ing to the top of the palm tree found 
shelter there for himself and Cecilia. 

The maiden, violently awakened, asked 
what was the matter. 

“The water!” answered he, pointing 
to the horizon. 
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And in fact a white, phosphorescent 
mountain rose to view through the 
gigantic archways of the forest, and 
rushed upon the bed of the river, roar- 
ing like the ocean when it beats the 
rocks with its waves. 

The torrent passed quickly, outstrip- 
ping in its career the tapir of the woods 
or the ostrich of the desert; its enor- 
mous back twisted and wound among 
the ancient trunks of the giant trees, 
which shook under the herculean onset. 

Then another mountain, and another, 
and another, rose in the recesses of the 
forest, and rushed furiously on, crush- 
ing with their weight everything that 
opposed their progress. It was as if the 
Parahyba, rising like a new Briareus, 
had reached out its hundred Titanic 
arms, and clasped to its breast, stran- 
gling it in a horrible convulsion, that 
ancient forest, which had its birth with 
creation. The trees, cracked and torn 
up by the roots or broken off, fell pros- 
trate upon the giant, who bearing them 
on his shoulder hurried onward to the 
ocean. The noise of those mountains 
of water, the uproar of the torrent, 
formed a horrid concert, worthy of the 
majestic drama it accompanied. Dark- 
ness enveloped the picture and revealed 
to the sight only the silvery reflections 
of the foam and the black wall that en- 
circled that vast enclosure, where one 
of the elements reigned as sovereign. 
Cecilia, leaning on the shoulder of her 
friend, witnessed in horror that fearful 
spectacle; Pery felt her body tremble, 
but her lips uttered not a complaint, not 
a single cry of fear. In the presence of 
such solemn tragedies, such great con- 
vulsions of nature, the human soul feels 
its own littleness, its own nothingness, 
and fear is replaced by silent awe. 

The sun, dispelling the darkness of 
night, appeared in the east, illuminating 
the scene ; the waves of its light rolled 
in cascades over an immense, unbound- 
ed lake. All was water and sky. 

The inundation had covered the banks 





of the river as far as the eye could reach ; 
the vast quantities of water that the 
tempest during an entire night had 
poured out upon the sources of the con- 
stituents of the Parahyba, had flowed 
down from the mountains, and in tor- 
rent after torrent had swept over the 
plain. The storm still continued along 
the whole range, which seemed covered 
by a dense mist ; but the clear, blue sky 
looked down smilingly upon its reflec- 
tion in the lake. 

The water kept rising ; the small trees 
disappeared ; and now only the summits 
of the loftiest rose above the surface. 
The dome of the palm tree on which 
Pery and Cecilia were seated resembled 
an island of verdure bathing in the wa- 
ters of the stream ; the expanding leaves 
formed in the center a charming cradle, 
where the two friends embracing each 
other petitioned heaven for one death 
for both, as their lives were one. 

Cecilia awaited the last moment with 
the sublime resignation that only the 
religion of Christ can impart ; she would 
die happy,— Pery had mingled their 
souls in the last prayer that had ascend- 
ed from his lips. “We can die, my 
friend!” said she, with a sublime ex- 
pression. 

Pery started; even in this supreme 
hour his mind rebelled against that 
thought, and could not comprehend that 
the life of his mistress must go out like 
that of a mere mortal. 

“No!” exclaimed he. ‘“ You cannot 
die.” 

The maiden smiled sweetly. “ Look!” 
said she, with her tender voice, “the wa- 
is rising, rising —”’ 

“What matters it! Pery will prevail 
over the water as he prevailed over all 
your enemies.” 

“Tf it were an enemy you might pre- 
vail over him, Pery. But it is God.” 

“ Do you not know,” said the Indian, 
inspired by his ardent love, “the Lord 
of heaven sometimes sends to those 
whom he loves a good thought? And 
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he lifted up his eyes with an ineffable 
expression of gratitude. 

He spoke in a solemn tone : — 

“It was long, very long ago. The wa- 
ters fell and began to cover the whole 
earth. The men ascended to the sum- 
mits of the mountains; only one re- 
mained in the plain with his wife. 

“It was Tamandaré, mighty among 
the mighty ; he knew more than all. The 
Lord spoke to him by night, and by day 
he taught the sons of the tribe what he 
learned from heaven. 

“When all ascended the mountains, 
he said : ‘Remain with me; do as I do, 
and let the water come.’ 

“ The others did not listen to him, but 
went to the mountain tops and left him 
alone in the plain with his companion, 
who did not forsake him. 

“ Tamandaré took his wife in his arms 
and went up with her into the top of 
the palm tree; there he waited for the 
water to come and go; the palm tree 
furnished fruit to feed him. 

“The water came, rose, and increased ; 
the sun sank and rose once, twice, three 
times. The land disappeared ; the tree 
disappeared ; the mountain disappeared. 

“ The water reached heaven, and the 
Lord then commanded it to stop. The 
sun looking saw only sky and water, 
and between the water and the sky the 
palm tree floating, and carrying Taman- 
daré and his companion. 

“The current excavated the earth; 
excavating the earth, it uprooted the 
palm tree; the palm tree uprooted rose 
with it,—rose above the valley, above 
the tree, above the mountain. 

“ All died. The water touched heaven 
three days and three nights; then it 
fell,— fell till it uncovered the earth. 

“ When day came Tamandaré saw that 
the palm tree was planted in the midst 
of the plain, and heard the bird of heav- 
en, the guanumby, beating its wings. 

“ He descended with his companion, 
and peopled the earth.” 

Pery had spoken in the inspired tone 
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that springs from profound belief, with 
the enthusiasm of souls rich in poetry 
and sentiment. Cecilia heard him with 
a smile on her lips, and drank in one 
by one his words, as if they were the 
particles of air that she breathed; it 
seemed to her that the soul of her friend, 
so noble and lovely, left his body at each 
of those solemn sentences, and took 
refuge in her heart, which opened to re- 
ceive it. 

The water, still rising wet the leaves 
of the palm tree, and a drop found its 
way to Cecilia’s dress. By an instinct- 
ive impulse of terror she drew closer to 
her friend, and in that supreme moment 
when the inundation was opening its 
enormous jaws to swallow them, mur- 
mured softly: “My God! — Pery!” 

Pery in a frenzy stepped upon the 
tough vines interlaced among the stout 
branches of the trees already covered 
with water, and with a desperate effort 
grasped the palm in his stiffened arms 
and shook it to the roots. 

Three times his iron muscles con- 
torting bent the lusty trunk, and three 
times his body bowed as the tree vio- 
lently rebounded to the position that 
nature had assigned to it. 

There was a moment of rest, during 
which he concentrated all his strength 
for a final effort. 

The struggle that ensued was terri 
ble ; it seemed that his body must yield 
to the dreadful strain. The tree rocked 
to and fro; and the earth, already under- 
mined by the water, became loosened, 
and the roots gave way. The dome of 
the palm tree, floating gracefully, glided 
over the surface of the water like a mov- 
ing island formed of aquatic plants. 

Pery seated himself anew by the side 
of his almost inanimate mistress, and 
taking her in his arms said in a tone 
of supreme happiness :—‘“ You shall 
live |” 

Cecilia opened her eyes, and seeing 
her friend by her side and hearing again 
his words, felt a celestial joy. 
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“Yes!” murmured she, “we shall 
live!—there in heaven, in the bosom 
of God, by the side of those we love!” 
Her soul was preparing to take its flight. 
“ Above that azure we see,” continued 
she, “God dwells on his throne, sur- 
rounded by adoring multitudes. We 
shall go there, Pery! You shall live with 
your sister forever!” 

Her eyes rested lovingly on those of 


her friend, and her fair head fell back 
languidly. Pery’s ardent breath fanned 
her cheek. A nest of chaste blushes 
and limpid smiles overspread the maid- 
en’s face ; her lips opened$like'the pur- 
ple wings of a kiss taking its flight. 


The palm tree, borne along by the 
impetuous torrent, hurried on /and_dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

James W. Hawes. 














THE PERFUMED VALLEYS. 


Come breathe the aroma of these blossoming vales, 
These perfumed valleys by the western sea. 

Here, Care forgets, and Sorrow sleeps and fails 
Amid the drowsy poppies on the lea; 

On tinted hills the fragrant orchards bloom ; 

The heaped-up fruits are summer’s odorous care ; 
The pungent orange scents the winter air, 

And sweet my lady’s garden with perfume, 

Where bees in honeyed depths themselves entomb. 
Come breathe the soft, salt breezes from the bay, 
And mountain zephyrs, redolent alway 

With cypress, laurel, and wild, musky bloom. 

As wondrous sweet as fabled Araby, 
These perfumed valleys by the western sea! 





Lillian H. Shuey. 





’T is Jackson That’s Riding Today ! 


‘TIS JACKSON THAT’S RIDING TODAY! 


THERE'S a thundering of hoofs on the mountain, 
A rush like the hurricane’s roar,— 
Behind is a dark-rolling dust cloud, 
While terror is speeding before : — 
Now, Generals, look well to your laurels, 
And gird up your loins for the fight,— 
'T is the flower of the chivalric Southrons, 
'T is Jackson that’s riding tonight ! 


On, on, with the speed of a cyclone,— 
They seem not to hunger nor tire; 
For with Jackson, the dauntless, to lead them, 
They ’d follow through flood and through fire. 
Now, Generals, look well to your laurels, 
And gird up your loins for the fray,— 
’Tis a foeman your steel will find worthy, 
’T is Jackson that’s riding today ! 


There’s a crash like the shock of an earthquake, 
No valor such spirits may quell ; 
For with Jackson, their hero, to lead them, 
They ‘d charge through the portals of hell! 
Think not of your hoof-trampled laurels ; 
But care for the dying and dead, 
For that whirlwind of war has rolled onward, 
With Jackson still riding ahead! 


There ’s a thundering of hoofs in the forest, 
A rush, and a crash, and a cheer, 
And the men are struck speechless with terror, 
For they’d dreamed not that Jackson was near. 
No time now to think about laurels, 
Or even for refuge to pray, 
For that specter of doom leads the vanguard,— 
’T is Jackson that’s riding today! 


The shadows of nightfall are gathering, 
When Jackson rides forth to his doom,— 
Shot*down by a friend in the dark wood, 
Mistaking his form in the gloom! 
The flower of chivalric Southrons, 
Revered by the Blue and the Gray, 
And of all who went down in the contest,— 
’T is Jackson that’s riding today ! 


William J. Shoup. 
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VERSE OF THE YEAR. II. 


In the former section of this review, 
we spoke of the quantity of verse called 
out by the Columbian year, and noticed 
a group of volumes relating to it in some 
way. We have since received one more, 
—a little pamphlet print of a long 
ode read before the Parliament of Reli- 
gions. It is called 7he Friendship of the 
Faiths’ ; is by the author of “ E] Nuevo 
Mundo,” reviewed in our last number ; 
and has both the merits and the limita- 
tions noted in our review of the former 
book,— limitations that are doubtless of 
less consequence in an ode than ina 
poem of epic length. 

We recur also to the category of 
books having a special local interest, to 
add to last month’s group of notices 
two more,—omitted not because of be- 
lated arrival, but by accident, for both 
were published early in the twelve- 
month we are reviewing. Both are 
paper-bound slips of volumes, and both 
of far higher grade than any noticed un- 
der this category last month. 

Poems,’ by Irené Hardy, is printed — 
in neat but exceedingly unpretentious 
form—for private circujation. The 
poems are of a most attractive spirit, 
rather poems of the intellect perhaps 
than of emotion, yet with abundance of 
a grave and tender feeling, a freedom 
from morbidness or sentimentality, that 
is rarer and more welcome than any one 
but a reviewer is sure to realize. An 
occasionally halting meter betrays a 
lack in rhythmic facility: yet for the 
most part they are not unmusical, and 
in a few cases very felicitous in verse- 
movement. In several passages a dis- 
tinct suggestion of Mr. E. R. Sill’s man- 
ner strikes the reader. Thus :— 

1The Friendship of the Faiths. By Louis James 
Block. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr: 1893. 


?Poems. Irené Hardy. Oakland: Privately Printed. 





’Tis morning, dim with quiet rain ; 
A cloud of blackbirds on the wing 
Sweep out of sight 
In rhythmic flight 
And leave for proof that they can sing 
A heart-stirred memory of the spring 
Reverberate within the brain, 
That rhymes it with November rain. 
Or again, in “A Memory of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Opus 27:1” :— 
A war of storm-swept woods! The beat of waves, 
And streaks of meager moonlight through the dark ; 
Then peace upon the waters, calm in ocean caves, 
And stir of early morning fields, where lark 
And linnet still are reticent of song, 
And all so right within the world that nothing can 
go wrong. 
Uf the blue sky would ever be so blue ! 
Lf the hearts of men would ever be so true 
As now they seem ! 
Now, dawn on a far wide plain, and a slow river's 
pace, 
And rising morning winds across a flowery space, 
And follow, follow to the mountain's rugged base. 


The following, on the other hand, is 
entirely individual. (It was originally 
printed in the OVERLAND, but some 
years ago, and it is worth repeating.) 


Afternoon, 

What, then, that winds blow chill along the shadowy 
waste 

The sky is afternoon, and homeward flock the birds, 

And lonely sound my loom-strokes in a lonely room ? 

Perennial burns my fire, and calm and pleasant- 
spaced 

My day was, fair with color, interwoven words 

Of friend and book ; so, brave and cheerily went my 
loom. 


What, then, that day’s work done, a lonely supper 
waits, 

A lonely evening lamp when all is done ? 

The faithful firelight warms a tender opaline gloom, 

Where stands my yet unfinished web, inwoven with 
dates 

Of purple, buds of rose, and sky of blue, and sun 

Of heaven’s imperial noon; so, cheerily goes my 
loom, 


°T were easy,—yes !—to weep because the thread 
Turns from the pattern here, and there and here 
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But, I laid not the warp that works my weal or 
doom ; 

The woof was dyed ere [ could know, or choose, or 
dread : 

The power that laid the varying strands is ever near 

And measures all; so, brave and cheerily goes my 
loom. 

Songs,’ by Neith Boyce, is marred by 
too pretentious apparel. The ten songs 
are all in “art lettering” on pages dec- 
orated in pen and ink drawing, and not 
always successfully, especially where 
ideal faces are undertaken. The songs 
are good, and have a tone and quality of 
their own. They are perhaps most no- 
ticeable for a lyric quality, that is not 
only flowing rhythm, or even melodious 
words, but also the rather rare trick of 
conveying somehow by sound a vague, 
emotional suggestion, as music does. 
The following triolet, for instance : 

Let no bell toll 
When the long day dieth— 
Making dole 
Let no bell toll. 
The gray night-soul 
For its freedom sigheth— 
Let no bell toll 
When the long day dieth. 

Still a third small paper book to be 
mentioned here is a collection of Read- 
ings from the California Poets,*? made by 
Edmund Russell, a reader of some rep- 
utation, lately in this State. It was an 
amiable service for him to render, and 
should lead the reviewer to comment 
leniently on the overplus of portraits of 
the reader himself with which the book 
is adorned. It opens with Miss Cool- 
brith’s “ California” ; Joaquin Miller has 
the largest place in it; Bret Harte, Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill, John Vance Cheney, 
Sarah Edwards Henshaw, and Carrie 
Stevens Walter, are each represented 
by several poems, while scarcely anyone 
that could be named fails to be quoted 
to the extent of at least a couplet or so. 


ISongs. By Neith Boyce. With drawings by Ethel- 


win Wells Conrey. Boston: Arena Publishing Com- 


pany. 


2Edmund Russell’s Readings from the California 


Poets. San Francisco: William Doxey : 1893. 
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Several years ago a volume called 
“ Accolon of Gaul” was published, which 
we commented on as containing some 
promise of good writing, but overloaded 
with decoration. The writer has appar- 
ently taken to heart our criticism, which 
was doubtless that also of most other 
reviewers, for the fault was glaring, and 
has made a selection®* from two former 
volumes, revising them with an effort, 
as he frankly tells us in the preface, “to 
correct or expunge the frequent obscur- 
ity, superfluity, and exaggerated expres- 
sion, of the earlier works.” This was a 
wise endeavor, but it has by no means 
been altogether successful. Mr. Cawein 
will have still further to correct and 
expunge, restrain and prune, sacrifice 
some of his most valued epithets and 
images, before he will be read with 
pleasure by any judicious person. All 
his revising has left such lines as,— 

Thou lutanist of Earth’s most fecund lute. 

Yet there are many pretty passages, 
mostly in description of brook or mead- 
ow, rain or sun, or other out-door topic. 
Thus: 


Where light the dogwoods earliest 
Their torches of white fires, 
And bee-bewildered, East and West, 
The red haws build white spires. 
The wan wild apples’ flowery sprays, 
Blew through the misty gloom 
A pensive pink ; and by lone ways 
The close blackberries bloom. 
A writer so lavish is to be acquitted of 
having had consciously in mind Brown- 
ing’s,— 
The hills like giants at a hunting lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay, 
when he wrote 
Around brown rocks that bulge and lie 
Deep in damp ferns and mosses,— 
Like giants, each lounged on his thigh 
To watch some forest quarry die,— 
but the two passages, side by side, offer 
a lesson in writing. 
Mr. Cawein’s volume is dedicated to 
Joaquin Miller, whom he addresses in a 


8Poems of Nature and Love, By Madison Cawein. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 
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dedicatory poem as “the worthiest of 
our singers.” 

Napoleon is an attempt to put into 
the form of a drama a hero-worshiping 
defense of Bonaparte, on each and every 
count that history has against him. The 
historians naturally have to defend the 
course of the Powers, says the preface, 
and the Powers persecuted Napoleon 
because they were determined to over- 
throw popular government. Napoleon’s 
whole career is forced into seven acts 
and many scenes, and none of the uni- 
ties are paid any respect. Forty persons 
are represented, besides at least sixty 
characters in pantomime. The drama 
is written in blank verse, but there is 
no poetry in it. Josephine’s soliloquy 
after the divorce has been determined 
comes very near to being poetry, how- 
ever, and has a good deal of strength :— 
Ah, Grief, thou art the only heir that I could bear! 
I hold thee to my breast — Now feed and take 
The life that gave thee life! Thou wast brought 

forth 
In pain, thou givest pain in nursing, 
Yet I hug thee close, for thou wast born of him. 
My only treasure thou, and thou ’It not depart — 
And none will take thee from me — There ’s no one 
Covets thee — Thou art welcome only here, 
Here on thy mother’s breast. 

We turn toa drama very differently 
conceived and handled,— though this 
also is a study of character, suggested 
by historic events. But the topic is a 
single dramatic episode, the characters 
few and clearly defined, the .unity of 
manner perfect. This is one of two 
new books Francis Drake,*? and The 
Mother and Other Poems,’ by S. 
Weir Mitchell, doctor, novelist, and 
poet, and notable in all three phases. 
The drama, which is not intended for 
acting at all, touches the best level of 
modern reading drama, and seems to us 
a thing that should add to Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s reputation. The tragic episode 

1Napoleon. By Richmond Sheffield Dement. Chi- 
cago: Knight, Leonard & Co. : 1893. 

2Francis Drake. By S. Weir Mitchell. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 1893. 

’The Mother and Other Poems. /d7d. 


that supplies its subject is one that oc» 
curred on Drake’s voyage to the Pacific, 
when he found himself forced to exe- 
cute a friend for mutiny and treason. 
It is thoroughly interesting, the char- 
acters strong; the diction. is, appropri- 
ately, suggestive of the Elizabethan 
manner, without affectation ; while the 
strange and pathetic situation is brought 
out with force. The other volume con- 
tains no poems that equal the best Dr. 
Mitchell has published before. They 
are as various as usual, now philosophic, 
now light ; as a matter of course always 
written with great poetic refinement. 
Of those short enough to quote, the 
following sonnet is perhaps most notice- 
able. 
The Vestal’s Dream, 

Ah, Venus, white-limbed mother of delight, 

Why shouldst thou tease her with a dream so dear ? 

Winged tenderness of kisses, hovering near, 
Her gentle longings cheat. Forbidden sight 
Of eager eyes does through the virgin night 

Perplex her innocence with cherished fear. 

O, cruel thou, with sweets to ripen here, 
In wintry cloisters that can know but blight. 

Wilt leave her now to scorn? The lictor’s blows 
Tomorrow shall be merciless. The light 
Dies on the altar. Nay, swift through the night 

Comes pitiful the queen of young.desire, 
That reddened in a dream this chaste white rose, 
And lights with silver torch the fallen fire. 

Not inappropriately, we turn from 
this modern echo of Rome to the hand- 
some white and gold volume that con- 
tains a new version of the odes of 
Horace, under the title of Horatian 
Echoes.* The translator is the late 
John Osborne Sargent, a life-long friend 
of Dr. Holmes, who writes an introduc- 
tion tothe volume. Mr. Sargent was a 
lawyer by profession, though for a large 
part of his life journalism and politics 
took up his attention, and there was no 
time at which he did not keep up more 
or less those pursuits of refined scholar- 
ship that were, we fear, more character- 
istic of the educated man of affairs a 
generation ago than they are now. He 


4 Horatian Echoes. By John Osborne Sargent. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 1893. 








was all his life especially fond of Hor- 
ace; he was the giver of the Sargent 
prize at Harvard, the first one for which 
the girls of the “ Annex” were allowed 
to compete; and he interested himself 
from time and time throughout his life 
in working at the task of translation, 
whose results appear in this volume. 

As to Mr. Sargent’s success in this 
often essayed feat of translating Horace, 
it must be said that it is very good in- 
deed as such attempts go. Probably no 
very satisfactory translation of Horace 
will ever be made. The odes depend a 
great deal on their meter for one thing, 
and it is one that has no good English 
equivalent. But to carry through a 
translation of the whole four books with 
as even a merit as this shows, to trans- 
late so literally yet in so good English, 
with so little stiffness and so much 
sympathy with the spirit of the original, 
is a rare achievement. 

We select as an example of the work 
one of the best known odes, essayed 
often by amateur translators, though 
perhaps some others, less familiar, are 
really better work. 


To Chloé. 
You shun me, Chloé, like a doe 
That through the mountains, far and wide, 
In dread of winds and wood, will go 
To seek her timid mother’s side. 


For whether Spring’s first zephyrs shake 
The quivering foliage of the trees, 

Or the green lizards stir the brake, 
She trembles in her heart and knees, 


No lion and no tiger I, 

Pursuing you to rend your charms ; 
No longer to your mother fly, 

But nestle in a husband’s arms. 


Mr. Sargent liked sometimes, also, to 
try his hand at humorous paraphrases, 
and one, of the Second Epode, read at 
a dinner in New York, is given, and we 
quote a couple of stanzas : — 

Oh, what a happy fellow he 
Who lets no cares of business bore him, 
But from bills, banks, and brokers, free, 
Lives as his father lived before him ; 
Contented in his rural box, 
To trim his trees and fleece his flocks. 
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He neither dreads the angry sea 

Nor fears the fireman-trumpet’s call ; 
He fags not at the mayor’s levee 

Nor haunts the courts of City Hall ; 
Scouting as round his farm he trudges 
Injunctions from the Tammany judges. 


When we open Edith Thomas’s Fair 
Shadow Land,} we become at once 
aware of a deep, poetic note, the tone of 
fine, literary breeding, joined with the 
ripe feeling of one that has “lived and 
loved.” One may find ground for criti- 
cism of Miss Thomas ; one may say she 
is sometimes indirect, and cares too 
much for her parable ; that the epigram, 
the{conceit ; the accomplished bit of po- 
etic technique, sometimes carry light 
freight of idea. But the criticism is 
true only here and there: in the main, 
in her later work, neither form nor sub- 
stance is wanting, and her place in 
American literature is secure. Many 
of these poems— perhaps most — have 
been in print before; but that need not 
prevent our quoting some stanzas of 
“ Arria.” 

** Pettus, my master sends death, but thereto addeth 
this grace,— 

Choose thou the hour and the hand that shall drive 
the steel to its place.” 

Thus spake a Dacian slave, noiseless retiring apace, 
Blanched were the lips of Arria. 


Anon their rich color returned in a three-fold resur- 
gent wave. 

‘* Death must thou have, O my dearest, yet not by 
the hand of a slave ! 

Lordly give back to the gods the lordly gift that 
they gave.” 
Smiled the red lips of Arria. 


With the dower of her beauty upon her she stood 
in his wavering sight ; 

A true Roman wife, he beheld her, the peer of a 
true Roman knight. 

‘* Hast thou lost the old way, O my lord, dost thou 
need one to set thee aright ?” 
Still smiled the red lips of Arria, 


And, smiling, she laid her warm hand on the steel, 
true-tempered and cold. 

**This were the way!” (She has driven the point 
through her tunic’s white fold ! ) 


1Fair Shadowland. By Edith M. Thomas. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 1893. 
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‘“* This is the way,—none other; but, Pzetus, it hurts 
not,—behold ! ”— 
And hushed were the lips of Arria. 


Oh, horror! oh, pity! oh, love! But now is no 
moment to weep ; 

Let the bright death, from her heart to his own, im- 
portunate leap ; 

Ay, for it hurts not when life flitteth forth from its 
cabinet deep,— ‘ 
Forth to the soul of Arria. 


One touch of her consecrate lips, one instant above 
her he stands ; 

In the next he hath caught the life-drinking blade 
in his two firm hands. 

He hath tried the old way,—the old way that ever 
mocked tyrannous bands,— 
Now forth to the soul of Arria ! 


And here is another, which should 
touch more piteously those that can be 
touched : 

Why Did ye So? 
These found a voice who never spake before, 
In Shadow Land these witness evermore ! 


‘*T was the moth, flower-like upon the wind, 
Your wrinkled savant in his charnel pinned. 
Why did ye so?” 


“T was the fledgling that, of mine own will, 

Did keep fast closed my soft and tender bill 

To food your cruel kindness did prepare ; 

Famished, I died — for mother-love and care. 
Why did ye so?”’ 


‘**T was Llewellyn’s dog, that anger smote, 

When my rash master saw on breast and throat 

The lean wolf’s blood, the while in safety slept 

The cradle-child my faithful love had kept. 
Why did ye so?” 


**T was the snow-white ranger of the snow. 

The Arctic traveler met me. Blow for blow 

I fought ; my cub upon my back fought, too, 

Till crimson all the snow around us grew. 
Why did ye so?” 


‘*T was Harpado from Xarama’s bank ; 

My life the sands in gay Granada drank ”— 

** And I the steed Harpado’s horn did gore !” 

In Shadow Land these witness evermore. 
Why did ye so?” 





ETC. 


THE state of affairs in the United States Senate 
is mortifying and depressing in the extreme. The 
continuance of the present unsettled financial situa- 
tion can only mean mischief to all industries, and 
the demand of business men all over the country is 
that it shall be ended. That a knot of about a 
dozen men in the United States Senate can prevent 
a matter from coming to vote for weeks or months, 
while the country suffers from the inaction, is a 
thing to give occasion for gloomy misgivings about 
popular government. The present controversy is 
important enough in itself; it will necessarily be 
settled somehow or other ; but if it is settled wrong, 
the country will have to learn its blunder by several 
years of business depression, or even by an acute 
panic: and though we have, like all commercial 
countries, lived through panics before, we have 
never yet tried the experience of living through one 
with no reserve of public land to offer a haven for 
the bankrupt and unemployed, and with so large a 
restless foreign element in our midst. Several years 
of thorough-going hard times now would bring a 





terrible strain upon our institutions and our civic 
order. But perhaps even more serious than any 
such possibilities is the utter breakdown of the old- 
time decencies of senatorial debate. For a hundred 
years the American Senate has been able to act 
without restricting debate, depending on the good 
faith of its members. More exciting questions than 
this of silver coinage, questions in which more per- 
sonal interest was at stake, have been disposed of, 
minorities always acquiescing sooner or later in the 
right of the majority. Whatever is the outcome of 
the present breach of that good faith, it can have 
but one effect on our methods of legislation: the 
assumption that the United States Senate is a body 
of gentlemen, which can be trusted to transact busi- 
ness by mutual consideration, must be given up, as 
it has had to be given up in the case of the lower 
house, and in that of the English Commons. And 
it is a serious matter to have to admit thus, that the 
self-respect of the great representative bodies, and 
their capacity for the decent and dignified transac- 
tion of business, shows decay. 
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A Letter. 


How do I like the city of the Golden Gate? 
The women here are fools, as I will now relate. 
Boston has its drawbacks, that I ’ll not debate ; 
But I do thiak for idiots this is the State. 
Rain! rain! why I declare I never saw the beat ! 
It pours and pours down constantly in one great 
sheet. 
For four days I had not once ventured on the street. 
Thinks I, ‘‘I ll don my rainy-weather costume neat.” 
I have a new one,— broadcloth, heavy, rich, and 
black, , 
Just tipped with fur, and fits most perfect front and 
back ; 
An ulster form ; it reaches just below my knees ; 
Leggins and hat to match as nicely as you please. 
You ladies of our club would each pronounce it fine. 
So, when on Saturday the sun began to shine, 
I started out. The mud was ankle-deep, like slime ; 
If I had worn long skirts I would have had a time! 
The only drawback was that all, I do declare, 
Yes, everyone would turn around, and stand, and 
stare, 
The women sallied out by dozens, —most with trains | 
How think you, Susan, that bespeaks a woman’s 
brains ? 
They all looked shocked, and at me scornful glances 
threw. 
The men said, ‘* That is sensible, and pretty, too.” 
A mob of boys came after me with shouts and 
screams, 
Each one a-pulling up his breeches by the se .ms, 
‘* Lady come to town, eeh ! 
Lady wear short gown, eeh !” 
I had to go to Oakland, so I took the boat ; 
I sat down in a corner till we were afloat ; 
When comes along a woman with a sweeping dress 
Of gray silk poplin, and the skirt was in a mess ! 
The train was awful! ’°T was a sight to make one 
sick ; 
Quite wringing wet, and plastered o’er with mud 
just thick. 
Thinks I, ‘*I’ll teach a lesson to this crowd for 
good ” ; 
So, as she floundered just before me, up I stood, 
And followed after. Folks began to laugh and stare. 
Of all the merriment she seemed quite unaware, 
But walked the length of one whole deck, and I 
behind ; 
Till finally, the cause of all the fun to find, 
Her eye caught me; whereat she tittered like a dunce, 
Nor dreamed her own ridiculousness, —no, not once. 
I only hope the object lesson did some good 
Toward setting right the mind of crazy womanhood. 
To all the ladies of the club I send my love, 
In your next meeting, if you please, read the above. 
I want them all to know that while my life endures 
I shall preserve a grain of sense. Most truly yours, 
Jesste Norton. 


[| Nov. 


A Day-Dream. 


For some weeks I was compelled to lie abed, in 
perfect quiet, in a darkened room. I was not per- 
mitted to read or write, or see anyone but the nurse 
who attended me. 

At first I felt so weak and weary the absolute rest 
was welcome, but as I gradually grew stronger I 
sought some entertainment, and found it on the 
window-blind. 

The smoke from a chimney close by was blown by 
varying winds into varying shapes across it ; it was 
not only a time-piece for me, but was also a meas- 
ure of my neighbor’s meals, there being more smoke 
at luncheon than at breakfast, and more at dinner 
than at luncheon. 

Not long ago a little boy was gazing intently out 
of a school-room window. In reply to his teacher’s 
question as to what interested him so, he answered : 
**T’m sure the lady in that house has company, for 
there’s a fire in the grate.” So the smoke from this 
chimney was ‘‘ company” for me, and this is what 
it told me : 

At tirst there came a thin, indistinct, wavering 
line, like the vague, uncertain, wondering move- 
ments of a baby. As the flakes gained in number 
the air bore them along rapidly, so that they looked 
like a flock of flying birds, or like children racing, 
or like leaves dropping from the trees in Autumn. 

At times a strong wind sent the shadows along so 
swiftly they left no distinct impression upon the cur- 
tain, or on the retina, the curtain of the eye. These 
seemed to me like the impetuous actions of youth. 

The large flakes, coming regularly and rapidly, 
looked just like a flag fluttering in a stiff breeze, and 
when they came irregularly, they changed to a line 
of clothes flapping in the wind, on a day in March. 

When the smoke poured out thickly from the 
pipe set into the chimney, the cylinder became the 
smoke-stack of a steamer about to set out on a voy- 
age; while a small, steady stream brought the 
steamer back into port. Sometimes the pipe sent 
out swiftly, smoke, soot, and cinders, that made of 
it a cannon belching forth destruction, or a man-of- 
war's friendly salute of welcome or farewell. 

As the smoke rolled slowly out and along in vol- 
umes, it reminded me of masses of snow, the 
thought of which cooled my hot head, or of flocks 
of fleecy sheep, that called to mind long stretches of 
flowery meadows and sunny hillsides that we long 
for in the depth of winter, or when a darkened 
room makes winter indoors. 

When there was little or no wind, the smoke 
passed onward slowly like the certain steps of 
mature life, or with the dignity of a courtly pageant, 
or with the majestic movements of a camel, beneath 
and around him the limitless desert of gray sand, 
while a part lifted and curled itself above him into 
a stately palm. 

When it was blown downward with force, it be- 
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came a shower, and when denser, a downpour of 
rain blown to whiteness by a storm. Sometimes it 
descended very slowly, and spread itself out into a 
fine tissue—a bridal veil—with dark spots here and 
there for the embroidery. 

As the fire died down, the stream grew smaller 
and smaller ; in the end as it was in the beginning, 
second childhood as weak and helpless as infancy, 
until it was no more, and I, too, had passed into the 
land of shadow, to sleep. 

Augusta Reinstein. 
Greaser Life in ‘‘ Our Italy.’’ 

A LEADING periodical, in a recent issue, contained 
an interesting account of greaser life in Texas, laud- 
ing that individual as a person of great worth, 
worthy of the warmest sympathy, industrious, law- 
abiding, and frugal. 

While barely possible that the Texan hybrid may 
belong to a genus far removed from his California 
relative, it is not at all probable ; and the result of a 
close acquaintance with this typical hero of imagin- 
ative natures is to dispel any idea of his affinity 
with silver spurs, sombrero, and haughty mien, and 
‘to sink him to his level somewhere between the 
Indian and the negro. He is pre-eminently a pro- 
duction of the semi-tropical South; a child of the 
sun, blooming in the expansive, fragrant fashion of 
California flowers, nurtured in scenery and climate, 
—a great and wonderful study, as yet in the em- 
bryonic stage of usefulness, but capable, possibly, of 
a wondrous development. 

Following down one of the sluggish streams of 
the southern portion of the State, one can see the 
greaser in his own domain—the warm, malaria- 
laden swamp lands, which yield such enormous 
crops with but little effort on the part of the farmer ; 
or, passing along one of the broad, busy streets of a 
city that has not outgrown the air of Mexican lan- 
guor, one may see the greaser as he poses before a 
public jury. It is here that his foibles and his vir- 
tues can be most accurately judged. 

The term hybrid is the only one suitable to origin 
of the greaser. The offspring of a Spaniard and his 
Indian wife is denominated a greaser; the man of 
Mexican and Spanish blood is a greaser, and the 
‘individual with an Indian cast of features, yet boast- 
ing a strain of Mexican blood, passes muster in the 
same capacity. 

Ordinarily speaking, he has a chocolate com- 
plexion, varying with the different strains of blood, 
from the darkest umber to a yeliow ochre tint. His 
eyes are small, dark, and treacherous, set far apart 
under a low forehead. The nose betokens genera- 
tions of bestial ancestors ; it is broad and flat, with 
distending nostrils. The mouth and chin are sen- 

suous ; the lips, thick and repulsive. A growth of 
coarse black hair crowns the head ; the moustache, 
when an individual boasts one, is of the same wiry 
nature. 
To this general rule there must necessarily be ex- 
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ception. Occasionally one may meet intelligent, 
good-looking men and women, whom circumstances 
have lifted above and apart from their less-fortu- 
nate neighbors. These people are neat, orderly, 
and good-natured, with inbred whims and fancies, 
and with their vanity for adornment cropping out 
in huge ear-rings, breast-pins, or gaudy watch 
chains. 

Winter and summer alike finds the greaser in his 
favorite lounging place. Ifthe weather be stormy 
he seeks the shelter of the wooden awnings, where, 
impervious to wind or rain, he dreams of the better 
time to come. When the sun shines out clear, 
men and women mingle together on the sidewalk, 
the men with their wide sombreros, dirty overalls 
and shirts, forming a line along a warm east or 
south walk, the women sitting in the dirt on the 
curb, laughing, sometimes smoking, always chatter- 
ing. When night shuts down, they go — Heaven 
knows where !—to holes, and caves, and dens; 
some times to a comfortable little hut of adobe on a 
back street. 

The women are repulsive creatures, with broad, 
flat features in youth and middle age, transforming 
as the years go by into withered beldames, dirty, ill- 
clad and hideous. 

Their dresses are of the coarsest, most gaudy 
material the ten-cent counter affords, made in a 
manner suggestive of a lavish abundance of skirt 
material, drawing too heavily on the supply at hand 
and curtailing any penchant for an elaborate bodice. 

As to head covering, the greaser belle is superior 
to the changing whims of a fickle fashion. In the 
most torrid weather, under the scorching rays of a 
too genial sun, the head covering is a heavy woolen 
shawl. When the rains of winter chill humanity to 
the marrow, the same shawl answers the purpose of 
hat and umbrella. The more fickle damsels are 
prone to coquetry, flashing tenderest glances from 
the mazy depths of a fascinator, through whose 
meshes the jet-black hair sticks in true porcupine 
fashion. 

The more staid and elderly matrons cling sullenly 
to the shawl of their ancestors. Drawn tightly 
over the head and pinned closely under the double 
chin, its effect would be charming if a petite coun- 
tenance were underneath. But alas! a fat, brown 
face with thick lips and flat nose greets the inquisi- 
tive. Beauty in the greaser exists only in imagina- 
tive minds and in H. H. J.’s manuscript. It ruins 
the poetry of that charming book, Ramona, to learn 
that at least one of the characters is still living, —an 
old woman of sixty, more hideous than imagination 
can picture. Little matter what the seeming attrac- 
tiveness of the younger girls, age finds them fit sub- 
jects for caricature. 

Occasionally when Dame Fortune is kind, a 
greaser will blossom bourgeois-wise to the envy of 
his more humble companions. The spell is but 
transient. Soon the spotless apparel is soiled and 
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torn, and the individual drifts back to his accus- 
tomed haunt and his discarded shirt. 

Both the men and women are fond of smoking. 
The women take this enjoyment in moderation ; as 
for the men they are rarely without a ‘‘ cigarrito” 
between their lips. 

Even the most watchful observer catches so few 
glimpses of industry among the greasers, that it is 
almost impossible to judge with any degree of ac- 
curacy as to their means of subsistence. Winter and 
summer, when the theaters are pouring out their 
crowds, far down the street can be heard the cry of 
the ‘‘ tamale man.” 

** Hot ta-mal-es! Hot ta-mal-es!” 

The cry is wafted through the dimly-lighted street, 
and falls with seductive emphasis on the ears of the 
hungry. These tamales are palatable, and on cold 
nights, delicious. Chicken chopped fine, cornmeal, 
and pepper, form the base, and a corn husk is added 
for wrapping. Steaming, with a delicious odor, 
they are raked out of the ashes, and the hungry 
multitude is fed. 

In the southern counties, where fuel is scarce, the 
more industrious families earn a scant livelihood by 
the sale of chemise roots, obtainable in any quantity 
on the higher mesas. These working spells are 
spasmodic. So long as there is a little coffee, a few 
pounds of flour, and a paper of tobacco, in the house, 
no trouble is borrowed concerning a possible rainy 
day. 

In the years that have gone by, greaser families 
have moved into little dark alleys, ignoring their 
usefulness or necessity, and built their modest 
houses. As the years rolled on, the alley became a 
narrow, dirty street, and boasted a name. Other 
alleys were opened, and in course of time were filled. 
In this manner a settlement sprang up, and in time 
became known as the Mexican quarter. Invariably 
it is a dirty, ill-smelling place, openly disregarding 
sanitary laws. The inhabitants drift along with but 
little thought of the morrow, taciturn concerning 
themselves, with a vague impression that things are 
not as well with them as they should be, but making 
little effort for improvement. Their law-abiding 
proclivity, grossly overestimated by the way, is a 
negative virtue,—an open disregard for the law 
would prove disastrous to the numerous petty acts 
in which the greaser is an adept. 

On the river bottoms, away from the contaminat- 
ing influence of the lazy and worthless, the condi- 
tions of greaser life are much improved. The 
homes of this more favored class boast an air of 
comfort foreign to the squalid hovels in the Mexican 
quarter. An acre or two of land brings in the 
course of a season a few dollars to the family purse. 

The houses, built along a narrow winding street, 
are picturesque, with their walls of adobe crowned 
with a sharp gable roof, extending far down over 
the wall in front to form the covering for the outer 
court, 
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Here, in the sunshine, the old men and women 
gather to gossip and smoke. Withered old hags 
yet with human hearts, cuddle the little black grand- 
children in their arms, crooning and rocking to and 
fro with deepest placidity, and soon the two drop off 
in a quiet doze, unbroken except by the continual 
stretch and yawn of the numerous dogs that enjoy 
the family hospitality. It is a picture of content- 
ment, of dreamy, listless drifting to the cemetery up 
on the hill, where the uncouth black crosses tell of 
the generations that lived and crooned and drifted 
in the years before. 

The pure Castilian is an unknown tongue to the 
greaser. His language is a mongrel Spanish, much 
the worse for years of ill usage, yet retaining much 
of the musical smoothness of the mother tongue, 
keyed possibly to a higher, more rasping pitch, but 
smooth and flowing in spite of its other faults. 

7. H. Van Frank. 
A Pioneer’s Memories. 
SANTIAGO, CHILE, S. A. 
EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY :— 

IN LOOKING over the pages of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for July, I was agreeably surprised to 
read the account headed, ‘‘A Province of Califor- 
nia,” referring to an expedition to Rogue River, 
etc., in the year 1850. 

I was one of the Argonauts referred to as being on 
Loard, although my name does not appear on the 
list published, probably from my being the youngest 
and smallest in size, and also because before em- 
barking I was unacquainted with any one of the 
party, and when the voyage was ended I lost sight 
of all belonging to it. In looking over the names 
in the article, I was astonished to find that two of 
the company I had met often years afterwards, yet 
there had never been in conversation between us a 
word of reference to the schooner Roberts, or het 
voyage along the then unknown coast of California 
and Oregon. 

In the OVERLAND of May, 1891, can be read the 
account of my experience with the exploring party, 
and my remembrance of it is quite clear to this day. 
The expedition did not result favorably to those 
connected with it, but it had the effect of calling pub- 
lic attention to commercial enterprise North, and gave 
information of the interior of the country and the 
approaches by sea, beside hastening the settlement 
on the public lands. It may be said that the voyage 
of the Roberts gave the first impulse to a coast 
trade throughout the small bays along the upper 
coast, and gave the first authentic information of the 
safest entrance to the Rogue and Umpqua rivers. 

Time is fast slipping away,—a few years more, 
and there will be none left to tell of the past: then 
how necessary is it for the history of our Golden 
State that the few who yet remain of the early days 
give their reminiscences to the public through 
printers’ ink. Memories of value not for the pres- 
ent moment, but treasures to those who are to come, 
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who will seek to fathom the impulses that led men 
to abandon forever their relatives and friends, and 
what attracted them so strongly to the new State 
after the excitement had passed with the Gold 
Fever. 

For my part, I landed in San Francisco at Clark’s 
Point, in 1849, with only two bits in my pocket, but 
with no fears for the future, struggling day by day 
to gain my living ; sometimes with one square meal, 
at other times with plenty; now and then I was en- 
abled to indulge my appetite with the celebrated 
bear’s meat. Unused to hard labor, my strength 
was Often tried to its utmost capacity; I was of a 
rather delicate nature, and there is no doubt but 
what my rough life built up my constitution and 
gave to me my after good health. 

I was very fortunate in having a friend offer to 
share with me a part of his bedchamber in the attic 
of a store, which in those days was first-rate accom- 
modations ; as for candles I never used any, they 
being luxuries, and I went to my bed in the darkness 
of night. My evenings were spent in the public gam- 
bling rooms, where I looked for new arrivals, or to 
seek out some occupation for the coming day ; and 
in these busy places I often succeeded in getting in- 
formation that was valuable to me. 

Once a German took me to his house to dine, and 
his good wife gave me a piece of mince pie ; I have 
never forgotten its relish to this day, and I often 
think of the donor with kindly memory. At that 
time where I boarded it was distinctly understood, 
“* Pay as you go,”—and although at that time I 
could not take my three meals per day, often having 
to content myself with one, still I was looked upon 
as a regular customer, and when the day came 
round, like the rest I was served with the extra pot 
pie. 

These seemingly trifles do not appear now as they 
did then, but when one looks back and remembers he 
was once a clerk in a great mercantile house, largely 
dependent upon parents, unused to manual labor, 
and to be thrown into a crowd of unknown people, 
and left suddenly to depend upon self,—‘* Root, 
hog, or die,”—it is startling to think of. I often 
wonder how I ever surmounted my difficuities so 
easily, and particularly how my courage never 
flagged, and why I never felt any uneasiness at the 
situation. I suppose, however, with the multitude 
about me, I partook of their sentiments and ideas, 
and felt my share of the common energy. 

With all the roughness of the times I have seen 
generally under the garb of a put-on, *‘ don’t care a 
hang” style, men whose hearts were soft, aud who 
were always ready to attend to the sick, and share 
with the hungry; there was more real, modest 
charity then with the early settlers than I have met 
with since. And if these men, to pass time with 
their comrades, invented plausible stories, and the 
habit grew to be a second nature to them, it is not 
to be wondered at that afterwards, when they went 
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abroad, the name of being great story-tellers should 
follow them : for all that, they had more real virtues 
at the bottom of their hearts than many who found 
fault with their peculiarities. Of course, I do not 
mean the criminal characters, which compelled a 
rise of the population against them ; I mean those 
who remained with their former home influence rest- 
ing upon them, but whose nature merely became 
roughened, with none of the softer sex to influence it. 

At one time I accepted an offer from Captain 
Brenholm to run up and down from ’Frisco to Sacra- 
mento in a large ship launch, carrying goods. It 
was stipulated from the start, that when [ had the 
helm I was first mate, the captain at such times 
having full charge of the sails, and when he steered 
the craft I was to obey orders. Besides these stip- 
ulations it was so arranged that one should cook the 
breakfast, and the other the dinner alternately, each 
to wash his own dishes, etc. 

With our first trip we left San Francisco with a 
spanking breeze, and crossed the bay, running some 
way up to San Pablo Bay, but as the night came on 
we anchored tco close to shore, for with daylight 
we found ourselves stuck fast in the mud. Once 
more under headway, our next adventure was at 
Benicia, for with the captain at helm, he directed 
the course so as to come up alongside the would-be 
wharf, at the end of which was a small shanty, 
which had a small window facing the bay. ‘‘ Stand 
ready to lower the jib sheet,’’ sang out the captain, 
while I held ready to let go the sheet at any mo- 
ment; but by some calculation made without tak- 
ing into consideration the tide, when I obeyed 
orders the bows of our craft swung too far in shore, 
and the bowsprit gracefully bobbed up and down- 
ward, breaking one pane of glass, extracting from 
its place the window sash, and there it hung, swing- 
ing to and fro with the motion of the boat, to the 
consternation of theskipper. We had barely scraped 
the wharf side when out came the owner of the 
store, shaking his fist at us. His first words were, 
‘* What in hell are you two land lubbers trying to 
do? Don’t you know enough to haul alongside 
a wharf without smashing things up generally?” 
He was hopping mad, but my skipper at last quieted 
him, and we landed to smile with him at the bar. 

Our voyages were ended by the river steamer run- 
ning us down at the head of the slough, where we 
were hauled alongside of a bank for the night on 
our return trip, without any cargo aboard. How- 
ever, as a shipwrecked mariner, I got my full pay 
for my voyage, and this ended my life as a sailor, 
for it was my first and last attempt before the mast ; 
and I may say but-few ever made their first voyage 
as first mate with as little experience as I had thea. 

[ tried the gold mines of Deer Creek, and was 
partially successful, so that in time I visited my 
native State. I was afterwards induced to visit 
Chile, but my yearnings for California could. not be 
subdued, and once more I settled down in my 
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adopted State. Why or wherefore, like many 
others, I was so singularly attracted to that new 
country, I could never tell ; but since I again left it, 
every few years I return to it, for it is my home, my 
interests are there, and every day that I am away I 
regret my loss, but never lose hope that, when the 
time comes, I may draw my last breath where the 
heart is, in the only Paradise on Earth. 
C. 7. W., Jr. 
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A Correction. 


In the article on ‘*Camping in Mendocino” in 
the October OVERLAND, wrong credit was given for 
the three photographs, ‘‘ The Trail to Camp,” ‘* The 
Spring,” and ‘* The Bedchamber.”” They were from 
negatives taken by Reverend John Rea of San Fran- 
cisco. The OVERLAND was misinformed regarding 
them and gladly does what it can to rectify the 
wrong. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Briefer Notice. 

The Story of the Old Missions of California’ is, as 
the prefacé says, ‘‘a plea for the Missions,”—for 
the preservation, that is, of these interesting build- 
ings. It is an unpretentious, paper-bound book, 
with some good artotypes, and a good deal of in- 
formation in compact form. 

California Names * is a small vocabulary of geo- 
graphical names and their meanings, less than half 
of them Californian. The compiler himself says 
that the list ‘is neither complete nor accurate” ; 
** I give them as they were given to me by the old 
settlers, and if they did not know the true meaning, 
they invented one.” This, with a frank request for 
**any corrections that you may be sure of,” disarms 
criticism, 

A True Son of Liberty® belongs to the general 
class of ‘‘crank books,”—a defense, cast into a 
narrative form, of the Quaker doctrine of non-re- 
sistance, though, for anything the author implies, he 
might never have heard of Quakers, nor had a hint 
that he is not propounding a novel doctrine. 

Macmillan & Company publish in beautiful typog- 
raphy a translation of Zhe Maxims and Reflections 
of Goethe, with a long Translator’s Preface, which 
is, in fact, a careful essay on this part of Goethe's 
writings. The collection is not complete, but pre- 
sents about six hundred maxims and reflections, out 
of nearly one thousand in the original. Professor 
Harnack and Professor Huxley are credited with 
the inspiration to the task, and Professor Huxley 


1The Story of the Old Missions of California. By 
Laura Bride Powers. 
1893. 
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2California Names, By C. M. Drake, 
Jones Book & Printing Co.: 1893. 

8A True Son of Liberty. By F. P. Williams. 
York: Saalfield & Fitch: 1893. 

4 Maxims and Reflections of Goethe. Translated by 
T. Bailey Saunders. New York and London: Mac. 
millan & Company: 1893. 
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made the selections and revised the translation in 
the case of the maxims on science and art. 

We have received-the first two parts, out of 
twenty-five, of Zhe Book of the Fair6 published. by 
the Bancroft Company. It is a beautiful produc- 
tion ; large folio, heavy enameled paper, and filled 
with cuts of the best quality. Some of the pen 
drawings of the buildings do not seem quite so suc- 
cessful, being rather hard and mechanical, but that 
may not be a defect to those interested in the tech- 
nical arts involved. Of the text it will be better to 
speak when the book is nearer completion. The 
work promises to prove an adequate memorial of the 
great Columbian Fair. 

Books Received. 

Essays in Idleness. By Agnes Repplier. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1893. 

Two Bites at a Cherry. 
Aldrich. Ibid. 

The Olive and the Pine. By Martha Perry Lowe. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.: 1893. 

Camp Fire Sparks. By Capt. Jack Crawford. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.: 1893. 

Poems of Nature and Love. By Madison Cawein. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 1893. 

A True Son of Liberty. By F. P. 
New York: Saalfield & Fitch: 1893. 

Uniplanar Algebra. By Irving Stringham. San 
Francisco: The Berkeley Press: 1893. 


By Thomas Bailey 


Williams. 


History of the Philosophy of Pedagogics. By 
Charles Wesley Bennett. Syracuse, New York: 
C. W. Bardeen: 1893. 

By Will S. Monroe. Ibid. 
Outlines of Pedagogics, By Prof. W. Rein. Ibid. 


Henry Barnard. 


The History of Educational Journalism in the 
State of New York. Ibid. 

5 The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
The Bancroft Caompany : Chicago and San Francisco: 
1893. 
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